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Roosevelt, will make it a hot campaign, the result of 
which no one can predict, except of course the campaign 
makers on each side, who will know without a doubt that 
victory is to perch upon their banners. There is no 
lack of material fit for the making of, a President. 
Whether the best man on each and every side can be 
nominated or not is as yet an open question. 
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Ix Mr. M. D. Conway and other respected men of 
letters and practical men of affairs are to be trusted, 
Madame Blavatsky, long since dead, and Col. Olcott, 
who has recently died in India, were guilty of the most 
egregious frauds at the outset of their career. They 
worked miracles by sleight of hand which deceived very 
intelligent men and women and gave currency to their 
wild ideas. Madame Blavatsky’s ‘‘Isis Unveiled” was a 
compound of pseudo-science, half-baked philosophy, keen 
analysis of human nature, and prosaic appeals to the 
credulity of those-who are seeking health, wealth, and 
happiness. And yet, out of this mass of chicanery and 
absurdity something has been evolved which in India, 
combined with the ancient philosophy of the East, is 
apparently doing for the Hindus what Buddhism did 
many centuries ago. Mrs. Besant, who now takes the 
lead, has had a peculiar career, but we have no reason to 
doubt her sanity and honesty. 
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It surprises us to learn by reports from many quarters 
that during these prosperous years when general incomes 
have been increasing and have been rising the salaries of 
ministers have remained unchanged or have been reduced. 
The tendency in such cases is always to slip downward. 
Some thrifty committee man learns that some one has 
been paid less than the usual fee for supplying a pulpit 
on Sunday, and immediately seizes upon that as a prec- 
edent and a standard, and pays accordingly. A parish 
in some pinch of hard times reduces a salary, and then 
leaves it where it was. Some years ago a committee 
fixed the rate of compensation for Sunday service at 
one per cent. of the salary paid, with the provision that 
no payment should be less than $15. This was done 
in view of the fact that the minister commonly has no 
other means of support. The salary paid by any parish 
ought to be such as to provide for the minister and his 
family the means of living in the comfort enjoyed by 
the rank and file, the average of the people with whom 
the minister and his family are to associate. With per- 
haps thirty or forty exceptions, in our four hundred 
and fifty churches, such salaries are not paid. 
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WHENEVER any person has an unusual disease or 
comes in contact with one, he will speedily become 
aware of others suffering from the same cause and may 
hear of so many cases that, if he is a thoughtless person, 
he will conclude that there is an epidemic of this kind. 
The same thing happens in affairs of every kind. Who- 
ever fixes his attention upon any form of vice, any out- 
break of crime, any method of evading the moral law 
which to him is novel, and begins to resist evil in some 
specific way, will discover so much of it and find it so 
strongly advocated that he will be tempted to think 
that all the world is going to destruction in the particular 
way that he has discovered. ‘The truth is something like 


this. Compared with what it was fifty years ago, the 
world is ten times worse in every particular. Art is 
debased, literature is corrupted, and politics foul. Social 


life is degenerate, and the signs of evil are everywhere. 
But, happily, it is also true that in all conceivable ways 
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the world is a hundred times better than it was fifty 
years ago. Opportunity and temptation have increased, 
and the tares abound; but opportunity and inspiration 
have increased, and the good fruit is more abundant 
than eVer. 


After Memorial Day. 


Many people are confused by the conflict in their minds 
between loyalty to the country and the demands of 
peace, between honor to the veterans of the Civil War 
and the injunction to put out of their thoughts every- 
thing that makes for war and keeps alive the tradition 
of a warlike past. But, rightly understood, there is no 
real conflict between the emotions excited at the time 
the soldiers’ graves are decorated and the hopes and 
aspirations which look for their fulfilment at the Con- 
gress at The Hague. 

There is nothing in the sentiments suggested by 
Memorial Day that makes war seem more lovely and 
desirable or peace less attractive. The emotions excited 
are not those of hatred, not even wrath at wrong-doing, 
so much as sympathy for the dead and recognition of 
the endurance, the courage, and the suffering of those 
who gave their service and their lives at the call of their 
country. 

A young man who was born after the Civil War had 
closed told us of the emotions excited in him and a vast 
multitude of people gathered in the streets of Boston, 
on a day when the veterans of the war made their grand 
display of numbers, and in their strength and their de- 
crepitude appealed to the emotions of those who were 
looking on. In the life of this young man it was the 
one moment of greatest moral excitement and enthu- 
siasm, and he described the multitudes who surrounded 
him as wild with enthusiasm and vociferous in their 
expression of admiration and sympathy for the men 
marching by. 

Now, as a lover of peace, and one who believes that 
even our Civil War might have been avoided, had we 
been wise enough and good enough, we wish to correct 
the common charge made by peacemakers of a class, 
that all such parades and demonstrations of emotion 
increase the warlike sentiments and make the reign of 
hatred more likely to endure. From such thoughts we 
dissent totally. A kind of delirium certainly does take 
possession of the multitudes at such a time, but it is not 
the delirium of rage; of prejudice, of hatred, of blood- 
thirstiness, but a kind of trance, in which everything is 
transformed and glorified, idealized and lifted out of all 
sordid and commonplace relations. When by some device 
of a toymaker, a flag in red, white, and blue was displayed 
upon the heavens, it appealed to the multitude like the 
fabled sign which appeared to Constantine, a token of 
the heavenly origin of the best things in human life. 

Let one stand in any great city and watch thousands 
of veterans pass, and gradually the commonplaces of 
life drop out of his mind. He is no longer a business 
man or an ordinary dealer with facts, but is, for the 
moment living in an ideal world. The air begins to 
quiver with the emotions that fill his mind. He begins 
to see visions. If standing, for instance, on Boston 
Common, he sees the State House and the flag above it, 
the air seems filled with presences unseen, and yet not 
unfelt. ‘The heroes who lost their lives, Bartlett, Shaw, 
and Lowell, or the statesmen who served their country, 
Tincoln and Andrew, or the vast unnumbered dead, 
unnamed, but not forgotten, seem to throng the air as 
their living brethren fill the streets. And such a man, 
even commonplace and practical in his daily life, be- 
comes a dreaming idealist, and for the time forgets the 
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distinction between life and death, between earth and 
heaven, and lives in an ideal world in which the only 
real things are truth, justice, love of country, and heroic 
devotion to the cause of those who suffer wrong. 

This is but a hint, by way of interpretation, of the 
emotions which we certainly know at such a time fill 
the minds and hearts of thousands whose hearts swell 
and whose throats ache with cheering and the emotion 
which causes it. Now all this thought, feeling, and 
sentiment may flow most heartily into the channels of 
peace and be used to build up the ideals and to set the 
tasks of freemen, that shall be possible only when 
righteousness, peace, and prosperity unite in the happy 
homes of the people. 

The present writer saw hundreds of soldiers mortally 
wounded. He wrote their letters, he sent their dying 
messages to their friends, he brought the aid and com- 
fort of the Sanitary Commission to the hospitals and the 
tents where they lay waiting for the inevitable end. 
From their lips he heard not one word of wrath, not one 
curse against their enemies, not one prayer of revenge 
for those who had dealt their mortal wounds, and not 
one word of regret for the bloody task they had under- 
taken, and in which they had suffered, and for which 
they must die. ‘The soldier’s religion, whether of the 
Baptist minister who enlisted in the ranks or the boy 
who marched straight from his home to his first battle- 
field and fell crippled for life, or by all others who suffered 
and were to die, they expressed in the one formula, ‘‘I 
did my duty.’’ That was the soldier’s religion. 


Luxurious Living. 


A woman of a certain class, somewhat under the in- 
fluence of drink, stood on a street corner one Sunday 
morning when the people were coming from church, and 
attacked with a free tongue the well-dressed crowd. She 
reviled a woman with a fur coat, another with a gold 
chain, and still another with a fashionable hat. Her 
ground of hatred was that she was not so well dressed, 
and in her own eyes she was quite as deserving of fort- 
une’s favors. - 

The attitude of this woman is not an uncommon atti- 
tude. The people who would condemn luxury are fre- 
quently those who would secure it, were it -possible. 
There is nothing that shines more dazzlingly in human 
eyes than costly trappings and purple and fine linen. 
But, in spite of the bickering and denunciations of lux- 
ury that proceed from soured and discontented people, 
is there not a rational standard of display, something of 
conscience and moral sentiment that ought to enter into 
this matter of personal living? 

Large numbers of people who were formerly modest 
and contented livers, owing to the unprecedented pros- 
perity of the past twenty years, have suddenly found 
themselves rich, with unlimited money to spend. How 
well they formerly fitted their position in life! But now 
there is something awkward, unaccustomed about them. 
Luxury does not sit as gracefully upon them as mere in- 
dependence did formerly. The result is the irresponsi- 
ble, unsanctified use of money that makes our whole 
civilization, in a way, seem tainted. ay 

In luxury, as in nearly all other things, taste is a su- 
preme factor. It has a moral quality which, if it were 
listened to, would check the blatant, gaudy spirit of dis- 
play and ostentation. Is there anything really beautiful 
in simple and plain living? anything artistic and ideal 
that makes it more refined, more elegant, marked by 
higher qualities than the splendid dwelling of the million- 
aire? It is a question that cannot be answered offhand. 
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There is no standard of judgment that can be applied 
to the man who makes his own scale of expenditure. 
His neighbors criticise him. They call him purse-proud 
and pretentious, but they may very easily be wrong. 
The Christian standard and rule of poverty and sharing 
all in common has long been overlived. It probably did 
not exist beyond the first century, if even so long. 
Christ’s direct commands in these respects as in others 
have been specifically disobeyed. We know well what 
he thought of the rich people of his day, of those who 
had their good things in this life. But an entirely differ- 
ent rule of conduct has sprung up even for those who 
call themselves by his name. | 

There is a consensus of opinion on the part of the 
people that too open or braggart a display of money is 
vulgar. The refined, even in these degenerate days, 
shrink from ostentation. They dread that common sen- 
timent that sees something immoral in the spending of 
great sums for personal and selfish ends. It is said that 
the people worship money, the almighty dollar, and per- 
haps they do very largely; but they have also a nice sense 
of propriety that weighs all things and finds the balance 
of wise discretion and self-restraint. This great judge— 
the people—is wiser than we know. It understands the 
man whose chief object of worship is himself, who 
chuckles exultantly over his house, his horses, his car- _ 
riages, his automobiles, which are hung about him like 
so many pieces of impediments because he can never 
forget them. 

Riches may have a deterrent action in the development 
of the human being. They may have a very noble and 
inspiring influence in the way of opportunity. Nature 
has said with no uncertain voice that the man should be 
greater than the conditions and accidents of his life. 
A touch of grandeur and true nobleness will make all 
his advantages forgotten. It matters little how his 
house is furnished, what he eats, or how he is clothed. 

Is he Dives, he will not be condemned for loving beauty 
and entertaining his friends richly. Is he Lazarus, he 
will not stay upon the dunghill, for his neighbors will 
honor him. ‘There is but one thing to consider, and 
that is the worth of a soul. 


Current Topics, 


SPOKESMEN in behalf of the railroad interests in the 
agitation for government control professed to see a 
modification of the President’s attitude toward the cor- 
porations in his speech at Indianapolis on Memorial Day. 
They base this opinion partly upon the following para- 
graph in that address: ‘‘Railroads. should not be pro- 
hibited from acquiring connecting lines, but acquiring 
stocks, bonds, or other securities of such lines; but it is 
already well settled as contrary to public policy to allow 
railroads to acquire control over parallel and competing 
lines of transportation. Subject to first giving to the 
government the power of supervision and control, which — 
I have advocated above, the law should be amended so 
that railroads may be permitted and encouraged to make 
traffic agreements when these are in the interest of the 
general public as well as of the railroad corporations 


making them.”’ 
st 


Tur Navy Department, confronted with the growing 
issue of an apparent prejudice against the naval uniform 
in the lower ranks, last week forwarded an energetic 
protest to Gov. Swanson of Virginia, calling attention 
to the exclusion of enlisted men in uniform from a place 
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of amusement at Jamestown that holds a concession 
from the authorities of the exposition. After urging 
that action be taken to prevent this ‘‘apparent discrimi- 
nation”’ against the uniform, Secretary Metcalf wrote: ‘‘If 
the practice were permitted, the result will, the depart- 
ment feels assured, prove highly prejudicial to the naval 
service by causing the uniform of the navy to be looked 
upon with disfavor.” In reply to the Secretary of the 
Navy, Gov. Swanson promised to do whatever lay in his 
power to remedy the matter, both under the law and in 
his personal capacity. The discrimination, it is under- 
stood, has extended to the crews of the visiting warships 
of foreign nations. e 


AN industrial struggle of unusual proportions and of 
unmistakable political character confronted the French 
republic last week when the sailors, ‘longshoremen, and 
other maritime workmen at every port in France went 
on strike as a protest against difficult conditions of 
labor, and by way of a demand for legislation to enforce 

_ reform. On June 1 French commerce on the seas was 
completely paralyzed, and the effect of the cessation was 
reflected on many industries which were crippled as the 
channels for export were closed. The ship-owners, and 
especially the heads of the transatlantic transportation 

~ companies, appealed to the government for aid, and made 
the specific request for naval seamen to meet the existing 
emergency. ‘The strike extends to the naval reservists, 
who, in a manifesto issued May 31, informed the public 
that it is impossible for the widows of seamen to support 
themselves and raise children on the pension granted by: 
the government. 

Pd 


A REMARKABLE open letter has been forwarded recently 
to the pope by a group of Italian priests who reply in 
daring terms to the pontiff’s censure of the most modern 
school of ecclesiastics, in his allocution of April 17. The 
protestants accuse Pius X. of deliberate violation of the 
rights of conscience in the disciplining of priests who 
have dissented from details of the Vatican’s policy. The 
priests contend that the Church should abandon its 
‘‘archaic position,’ and regain its hold upon advancing 
mankind by recognizing the claims of science and by 
sanctioning the right of young men in the church to a 
certain amount of liberty. The letter also criticises 
recent pontifical appointments to high dignities, and 
charges the present pontiff with nullifying the work and 
paralyzing the institutions of his predecessor, and with 
having introduced reactionary theologians into the Bibli- 
cal commission. 

ad 


THERE are increasing evidences of a growing agrarian 
agitation in Ireland, in which the old expedients of the 
boycott and the shillallagh are being employed. On 
June 1 there was unrepressed and undeniable disorder 
in nine counties, and the tumult was extending to two 
others. The rioters oppose the legal process of evictions 
with force, and are seizing grazing lands and boycotting 
landlords and their agents. Resolutions threatening the 
Jand-owners are appearing in the Sligo Champion from 
branches of the League in the county. ‘The situation is 
regarded at Dublin Castle as the most serious that has 
confronted the British administrators of Ireland in the 
past fifteen years. The United Irish League, which a 
few weeks ago was regarded as moribund, has sprung 
into active existence, and under its influence separate 
activities of agrarian communities are being unified and 
directed into a systematic campaign of protest against 
the existing system of land tenure. 
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Ir is expected at San Francisco that the Japanese gov-. 


ernment will demand an indemnity for the losses sustained 
by Japanese subjects recently in the labor disturbances 
in that city. A statenient issued at the end of last week 
by the Japanese consul-general at San Francisco indi- 
cates that his government is taking the situation seriously. 
‘The Japanese,” he said, ‘‘are fully convinced that such 
violations as those to which they have been subjected 
are due to a racial prejudice, and that attempts which 
have been made in certain quarters to have it appear that 
the trouble is confined to quarrels between laboring men, 


incidentally involving Japanese, are without foundation. 


In support of this view, they direct attention to the fact 
that Japanese restaurants have been systematically 
annoyed and unjustly attacked.’’ In proof of this con- 
tention the consul recapitulates several hostile demon- 
strations against the Japanese. 


Brevities. 


It is asked which way is China moving? We should 


say in all ways! 


What is theosophy? If Madame Blavatsky ever knew, 
she did not tell in plain English. 


In spite of our desire to print everything, selection 
and compression must always be part of the process of 
editing. 


For the first time in many years travellers in all parts 
of the country find, wherever they go, the weather they 
left behind them. — 


If our paper were ten times as large as it is, we might 
perhaps print all the things said and done at the late 
anniversary meetings in Chicago and Boston. 


The distinct charge is made that many of the railroad 
accidents are due to the unnecessary imperfections which 
for reasons of economy are left in the Bessemer steel. 


The death of Theodore Tilton in Paris revives the 
sad memory of the most disastrous episode in the relig- 
ious history of this country. Just what part Mr. Tilton 
played in it has never been determined, and probably 
never will be. 


A statement was made not Ilong since |that the major- 


ity of Episcopal ministers in this country did not receive - 


a salary of a thousand dollars, but now we find a layman 
writing in the Living Church about the ease and luxury 
of the ordinary Episcopal clergyman. 


There is no law to prevent men and women, who might 
live in the fresh air and spend their time with fruits and 
flowers, shutting themselves up in mills and factories. 
But by law education may be provided for boys and girls 
which will make them independent of such pursuits. 


When the friends of Mrs. Eddy say and prove that her 
fortune does not exceed a million dollars and that it is 
all safely invested, they do not answer the question, 
What becomes of the vast income of the Mother Church 
and the publications which annually are carried on with 
no profit to Mrs. Eddy? 


Dr. W. E. Barton in the Advance discusses the ethics 
of the minister. Among others he raises the question 
about the moral standing of a man who will deliberately 
take advantage of his place on a programme, to crowd 
out or reduce to the lowest terms the speeches of those 
who are to come after him. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


The festival was held’ at Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
Friday, May 24, 1907. At the conclusion of the dinner 
Courtenay Guild, Esq., chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, called the gathering to order, and said :— 


COURTENAY GUILD, ESQ. 


As chairman of the Festival Committee I have again 
the pleasure of welcoming you here to our Unitarian 
Festival at the end of Anniversary Week. The exercises 
as usual on Monday morning were opened with rain; but 
the small amount of rain did little damage, and it is not 
so important to us whether or not it rains as it is that 
progress and hospitality and brotherly love should reign 
in our hearts. 

You have doubtless read in the papers of the present 
day a great deal of agitation of Old Home Week. We 
former residents of Boston are asked to come together 
here about the rst of August to eat baked beans,—as 
far as I can make out that is the principal object,—and 
many of the politicians speak of Old Home Week as if 
this were some grand new discovery that they have made. 
But we have had our Old Home Week for sixty-six years, 
from 1841 to 1907. Although we call it Anniversary 
Week, it is an Old Home Week to us. 

I am reminded that the duty of the chairman of the 
committee at this time is restricted to introducing the 
chairman of the evening. Iam told that I can introduce 
him under any one of his many titles, with one single 
exception. Thomas B. Reed has said that ‘‘a states- 
man is a politician who is dead,”’ so I must not introduce 
him as a statesman, because he is by no means a ‘‘dead 
one.”’ I might introduce him as a member of Congress, 
a business man, a bank president, or as a captain in the 
navy, where he served during the war with Spain. But 
I think you will prefer to have him introduced as the Hon. 
John W. Weeks, a good Unitarian. 


HON. JOHN W. WEEKS. 


When the ubiquitous chairman of this festival came 
to ask me to preside, I modestly made all the excuses 
which are customary on such an occasion; and he re- 
plied by saying all the flattering things which he had 
ever said or which he could think of. Among them was 
one which impressed me, for he said that he thought 
I would make a model presiding officer. I presume I 
felt flattered ; for I went home to my good wife, and told 
her that a man who had been chairman longer than the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant had said that I would 
make a model chairman. Her reply was that perhaps 
he did not mean by ‘‘model’’ just. what I had supposed, 
which led me to creep off to the dictionary, where I 
found that one of the meanings, and perhaps the prin- 
cipal one, of model is, ‘‘A diminutive representation of 
the real thing.’”’ I am glad you see the point, because 
it establishes in a proper way the relations between us 
this evening. 

The chairman of the evening has referred to this as 
being Convention Week. It is a rational and reasonable 
custom in our complex life to hold conventions. He 
refers to the fact that this is the sixty-sixth convention 
of this character which Unitarians have held in Boston, 
which I presume makes an organization a pioneer in con- 
vention work. Dr. Hale has said something like this 
to a young man, that he ought to talk with somebody 
every day who knows more than he—the young man. 
Dr. Hale might have enlarged that remark by saying to 
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him, ‘‘Talk with somebody every day about the thing 
that that person knows most about.” If he had_ said 
that, he would have been able to say, ‘‘You will talk 
with somebody every day who knows more about some 
specific thing than you do yourself,’’ because the most 
ignorant man is able to tell the most intelligent man 
some definite thing about some particular subject. Con- 
vention work is carrying out that idea in a way. People 
get together and discuss the things which they know best, 
and they absorb what others have brought and carry 
it back to their homes for the benefit of those who are 
associated with them. 

Speaking of conventions reminds me that there is an- 


other convention this week, which is being conducted by 


our neighbors of a different name in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. And I noticed last night, in reading the pro- 
ceedings of that convention, that they were discussing 
new things, they were talking about uniting and getting 
together,—the Baptists and the Presbyterians and the 
Congregationalists. And one speaker advocated taking 
in everything, the best that was in other denominations. 
I don’t know whether that meant in denominational 
work or just exactly what it did mean. But it occurred 
to me that our friends of other denominations are fre- 
quently changing their methods and their principles, if. 
I might say so, in a way, and that we of the Unitarian 
faith are following in practically the same lines that the 
Unitarians of forty, fifty, or sixty years ago followed. 

We have changed in detail somewhat, perhaps in our 
church attendance. I remember, when I was a boy up 
in Northern New Hampshire on the farm, that we went 
to church in the morning, and we stayed to Sunday- 
school, went to services in the afternoon, and later in 
the evening went up to town for a vesper service. I 
don’t know anybody in my neighborhood now who goes 
to church in that way, Unitarian or otherwise. 

But in all the essentials of church life we are practically 
following the same lines which we did years ago. 

I noticed another thing in the proceedings of this con- 
vention to which I have referred, and that was an address 
delivered by one of the bright lights of that denomina- 
tion, in which he spoke of the unchristian character of 
the remuneration which was paid to ministers. That 
comes pretty near being a wail. 

I think probably it is true that we Unitarians pay our 
ministers better salaries than the ministers of some other 
denominations receive, but no minister is paid what he 
is worth from any other standpoint. In fact, it is a 
mistake, in my judgment, to mix this kind of economic 
theory or economic practice with church affairs. If we 
paid our ministers what they are really worth from any 
other point of view, very few churches would be able to 
maintain the character of minister which they do main- 
tain to-day. I know, for one, that, generally speaking, 
they are men of the first quality, of the greatest intelli- 
gence, of great learning, and that, if they went into any 
other vocation, they would reach the first place in the 
community. Now we can’t reckon what they receive 
on a money basis. It wouldn’t be right, it isn’t reason- 
able, and I deny that it is even Christianlike. These men 
receive their reward from the fact that they are doing 
something for others, something which is beneficial to 
the whole community. And what higher satisfaction 
can any man have than to feel that he is devoting his 
life for the benefit of the community in which he lives? 

It is for these reasons that we give this festival. It is 
the only opportunity that we have collectively to show 
our appreciation of what our ministers are doing for us. 
And, collectively, and speaking for you and all the other 
Unitarians in this community, I believe that we can say 
what I have said, and much more, and, further, that we 
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can pledge ourselves to aid them in making the Unitarian 
Church and the Unitarian denomination a tower of 
strength and well-doing in the’ communities where we 
live. 


The CHAIRMAN.—I regret to have to announce to you 
the absence of one of the speakers advertised to address 
you this evening,—Rev. A. S. Crapsey. This is due en- 
tirely to serious illness in his family, or he would have 
been here as you supposed he would be. ‘This need not, 
however, disappoint you beyond redemption, because 
we have a plethora of speakers, and you will not miss 
a rare intellectual treat. 

I have the honor of presenting as the first speaker of 
the evening the pastor of the Fairhaven Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen. 


REV. FRANK LOWE PHALEN. 


East is West and West is East, North is South and 
South is North at this festival to-night. We come from 
Texas, we come from Maine, we come from where we 
hear the Atlantic roll, from the far-shining waters of the 
Pacific, we come from the sturdy dominion of the North, 


and from the dear old motherland of England across the . 


herring pond. We are brothers all and sisters all, and 
we have come home to our Father’s house; for where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is home, and this is home. 

Mr. President, no one has invited me especially to ex- 
press the gratitude and appreciation which the Unitarian 
ministers and their wives feel to the Unitarian laity of 
Boston and vicinity for their long-continued, abundant, 
and generous hospitality to us these many, many years; 
but we feel we cannot too frequently and too deeply say 
thanks, and thanks, and thanks! 

It is twenty years since I first sat down here at this 
bountiful board and entered into the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul which always follows; and, though we 
miss many familiar faces here to-night, the fire of enthu- 
siasm still burns upon the altar, the banner of faith still 
waves Over us, and consecrated, sagacious, and trusted 
leaders all about me here on this platform and down 
yonder still cheer us and urge us on to our field of trial and 
achievement and glory. . 

We are grateful for the abundance, the hospitality, the 
kindness, and the achievements of the past; the mem- 
ories of the days that are no more are precious and 
tender; the inspiration and triumphs of noble lives and 
honorable history thrill our hearts and refresh our spirits; 
the pathos and the beauty of gentle womanhood and 
stalwart manhood still linger over our midst and rest 
ee every one of these festivals like the benediction of 

od. 

And now we have come to the end of this memorable 
Anniversary Week, an anniversary which in the record 
of our denominational history touches the high-water 
mark on account of the work done, on account of the 
fellowship and the optimistic outlook, on account of the 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars all raised. And 
I tell you, my friends, that one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars talks and means business! 

Surely we shall all agree that our hearts have been en- 
larged and our courage increased by all these things. Let 


us take pride in all these manifestations of vitality, of cour 


age, and of achievement, and let us follow up this united 
expression of our power by the forward movement all 
along the line of our warfare. ‘To-day our message is 
needed, earnestly needed, on every hand, and I some- 
times think it is needed most by the very persons who 
would like to silence it if they could. 

Down in the town where I have the honor of serving 
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our cause, Fairhaven by the sea, there is sometimes a 
false notion of what Unitarianism means. And I will 
tell you how I found it out. There was a certain sailor 
in the town of Fairhaven who didn’t pattern his life after 
the Sermon on the Mount, who after a while was con- — 
verted and joined the Methodist church there; and, as 
he expressed it in the experience meeting, he was made 
a new man. And he was a new man; for he swore no 
more, he drank no more, and he was happy. He said: 
“There are some folks in this town who think that 
‘morality’ will save them.” Then, pointing over to the 
Unitarian church, he said, ‘‘Why, those Unitarians over 
there think they are going to be saved by their ‘morality’; _ 
but I thank God there is no ‘morality’ in the Methodist 
Church!” 

Now, that earnest Methodist brother did not see that 
the Sermon on the Mount and the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” and 
the two great commandments of Jesus, the sum and 
substance of the teaching of the Master, are all compact 
morality, that righteousness and love and faith and 
truth are the only essential and the only vital things in 
any religion. 

But we see it. And we are only true to our fathers, 
true to our history, true to our stewardship, true to the 
cries and pleadings for help and sympathy and tender- 
ness which come up to us from the world’s sorrow and 
ignorance and crime and sin, when we go forth to again 
declare that truth and righteousness and character and 
brotherhood are the heart of religion. ak 

The CHAIRMAN.—The next speaker is a gentleman who 
has been provided at the eleventh hour to take Dr. 
Crapsey’s place. The life which he has been following 
in the West eminently fits him for such service, and I 
have pleasure in presenting to you Rev. William M. 
Backus, the secretary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 


REV. WILLIAM M. BACKUS. 


It is with regret that I find myself one of two who are 
to take Mr. Crapsey’s place this evening, and the regret 
that I experience in doing so is because I know how 
much pleasure you would have experienced in seeing him 
and hearing him, as he was to be, in a way, the lion of 
the evening. 

I am here because of in a way being the representative 
of the Western Conference—officially so, although I think 
Mr. Simons is as much so, if not more. You have asked 
me to speak because I represent officially the Unitarian 
part of that great youthful giant that is bustling and 
beating and finding his own way in the West. 

Mr. Ham’s report that he made Wednesday was a very 
familiar one to me. It spoke of isolation, it spoke of 
great opportunity, it spoke of boundless prosperity. We 
hear such reports continually in the West; and, when 
I travel over the vast territory which I have to cover, 
I realize more and more what it is, the opportunity that 
we have there. . 

At the Western Conference one of our very successful 
ministers was speaking very earnestly, and in the course 
of his speech he said, ‘‘One with God is a majority”; 
and then he hesitated a while, and said, ‘‘I sometimes 
wish the majority were larger.” : 

We of the West do wish that,—that it were larger; and 
yet, nevertheless, we are making progress. Our churches 
are growing in numbers, and they are growing as well 
in strength. But I must confess—and it is a confession 
that I make with mixed feelings—that our success is 
perhaps more apparent in the pulpits of other churches 
than in our own. 

The fact is that in the West there is great liberality, 
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and the ministers of many churches are preaching doctrines 
that are as liberal—and in some instances, I think, even 
more so—as are preached in our own Unitarian pulpits. 
But, while that is true of the pulpits in the churches of 
the West, it is not true in the general religious work of 
the West. There we found that, while the pulpit is lib- 
eral, the Sunday-school is almost always teaching the 
things that are of orthodoxy; and, more than that, that 
all the activities of the church with the exception of the 
pulpit are propagating those things which we feel, as 
Unitarians, belong to the past. 

There is something which encourages us in our work, 
and it is the fact that, if it were not for us, those who 
go to our churches would not go anywhere. In the West 
we burn a different kind of coal from what you do here: 
it is a soft coal, and it comes in lumps. I read a story 
in regard to the use of this coal that I wish to relate. 
A family had as a pet a shellback turtle. This turtle 
had the usual turtle habit of sleeping through the winter, 
and it chose the coal cellar as the place to sleep. During 
one of its long resting-spells the family engaged a new 
servant, and one day along in the spring the mistress 
was alarmed by hearing the fall of glass and loud shrieks 
away in the kitchen. She went to find what had hap- 
pened, and found that the turtle had awakened from its 
long sleep, and was crawling about the room, much to 
the astonishment and dismay of the girl. ‘The mistress 
said to the girl, ‘‘It is nothing but our pet turtle.’ ‘‘A 
turtle, is it?’ said the girl. ‘‘Why,- that’s the stone 
I have been breaking the coal on all winter!” 

Our church is the stone upon which the fuel that is 
to-day warming the heart of Christendom in the West 
is being broken. But, if the stone proves to be a turtle, 
and there are signs of life, the people there are very sur- 
prised, and they raise a great outcry. They are very 
willing indeed that the church shall be warmed by the 
fuel furnished, but they are not willing that the stone 
should have any recognition. 

It is a hard, hard struggle in the West. This is a 
brilliant assemblage, and there is great joy here; but 
let your thoughts stray out to the lonely frontier, where 
there is some minister who has the courage of his faith, 
hundreds of miles from any other minister who believes 
as he does, standing with a little handful of people, try- 
ing to uphold the faith which is popular here in Boston. 
As I stand here to-night, I hope that with my words your 
hearts will go out to your brothers who are doing bravely 
and courageously these hard tasks. 


The CuarirMAN.—The one layman who is to address 
us this evening will be the next speaker. He is one of 
our neighbors—a member of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. He has two specialties, being a bank cashier 
and writing poetry. I do not know whether he is to 
discuss the currency or to indulge in a flight of fancy; 
but in either case I take pleasure in presenting to you 
Edward A. Church, Esq. 


EDWARD A. CHURCH, ESQ. 


You will remember the old story of the campaign 
speaker who addressed his audience as ‘‘Friends,” add- 
ing, ‘‘I do not call you ladies and gentlemen. I know 
you all so well.’’ The case is reversed to-night. It is 
not my privilege to call many of you friends, but I know 
that any Unitarian audience can properly be addressed as 
ladies and gentlemen. 

In every age the feast has had its entertainers, some- 
times orators, sometimes a poet, sometimes just a plain 
fool—the jester. You see that I am no orator. Iam 
about to show you that I am no poet, notwithstanding 
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the polite intimations of the president, and I cannot own 
up to being a fool without discrediting our committee. 
Let me, therefore, appear before you simply as a layman; 
and, should my lay, as I fear, prove inadequate to the 
occasion, will you not in your judgment continue to be 
liberal Christians? 

As is well known, the Unitarians have no fads, and 
I think therefore you. may be willing to hear something 
of the fads which other people have experienced. 


“Fad” is but a verbal foundling, 
’Tis a term unscientific, 

A burr that on our language 

Has contrived somehow to hang; 
But it serves a certain purpose 

In a manner most prolific, 

And it got the stamp of Harvard 
Through a course in English Slang. 


Although Fad, the word, is recent, 
Fad, the fact, is of the ages: 

Eve’s fatal fad in Eden 

Doesn’t every Adam know? 

So in fancy for a moment 

Let’s review historic pages, 

And revert from present fashions 
To the fads of long ago. 


Now from Greece to Rome is easy 
As from Boston to Manhattan, 
Though it took a longer transit 
In that ante-tailroad day; °* 

And we find the mighty people 
That the bossy Czesars sat on, 
Put the Grecian fads in Jatin, 

As they liked them best that way. 


They’d a fine old fad for dining, 

For they knew the art of eating; 

And their lamprey pies and Roman punch 
Were mortgages on Fame; 

But their passion was for poetry, 

Like this that I’m repeating, 

And, no doubt, the Pagan Register 

Was publishing the same. 


But the fad for anniversaries 

O’er all the rest is winner, 

And once by cloth and manner 

All our pilgrims we might know. - 
Now we're all so cultivated 

One can scarce tell saint from sinner; 
Which is seeking Tremont Teimple, 
Or which looking for a show. 


But our liberal faith, be certain, 
Is no fancy, briefly shining; 

Its lustre still increases 

From the spark whence it began. 
Though, if we a fad were wanting, 
It would be one for combining 
The Alliance of the Women 

With the Brotherhood of Man. 


So I might go on till midnight, 

And the fad still be my story, 

But my little fad for rhyming 

It is time to lay aside. 

The fads of earth are passing, 

But the greater is our glory 

“That the things most worth the having 
Are the things that will abide. 


The CHAaiRMAN.—The next gentleman who will address 
you is the pastor of a church in Dallas, Tex.,—Rev. 
Marion F. Ham. 


REV. MARION F. HAM. 


I want to be perfectly frank with this~audience. I 
did not want to speak here to-night for two reasons: 
I had a feeling, in the first place, that I had talked enough 
at these anniversary meetings. They told me that I 
could indulge in a little light talk this evening, and I 
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said: ‘‘That seems natural. I can do that, at least, for 
I have said all about Texas that I think will bear re- 
peating.” 

The second reason that I hesitated about talking again 

was the effect which I feared it might have on me person- 
ally. I find myself suddenly burdened with the reputa- 
tion for joking which Iam in duty bound to maintain. 
That is my trouble here this evening. I am, in a way, 
mentally bankrupt by that speech of mine that I made 
the other day. If you only had let me go home un- 
discovered ! 
» A lady said of the missionary preachers in general, 
and she said to me in particular, I suppose because I 
come from Texas: ‘‘These missionary preachers all seem 
to be so cheerful. I don’t understand it, why it is they 
are joking, full of fun, and always happy.” And imme- 
diately I thought of the story that a friend of mine told 
me about his little boy. This gentleman lives out of 
town some seven or eight miles. Every evening he arrives 
at the village about seven o’clock, and on the way from 
the station to his house there is a little, quiet graveyard 
on the side of the road. One evening he was returning 
home, and he saw his little boy coming round this road; 
and just as the boy got near the graveyard he whistled. 
The father said: ‘‘Son, you seem to be very happy. 
What is the cause of it?” The boy said: ‘‘Father, I 
am not happy. Iamnfscared.’”’ Now, when a man comes 
up here from Texas, even though he be a preacher and 
tells you jokes, it is not always a sign that he is happy. 
Sometimes it may mean that he is scared. 

I think Mr. Backus will agree with me, and I think all 
the missionary men in the West and the South will agree 


with me, that sometimes we have to tell jokes and sing . 


and whistle to keep our courage up. Sometimes the 
burden presses upon us very heavily, and we feel that 
we must get some help in the silence, and we put up our 
hands to the Father, and he says: ‘‘Why so happy, 
son?’’ And we say: ‘‘We are not happy. We are 
frightened.”’ I think that is our condition very often— 
we are not so happy, we are frightened. 

I thank you for your cordial greetings, for your hand- 
clasps, for your greetings and benefactions. I shall take 
them back to my people. JI wish you God-speed. 


The CHarrMAN.—The next and last speaker has been 
for the past seven years the pastor of one of the bright- 
est churches in one of the best cities of the Middle 
West,—Rev. Minot Osgood Simons of Cleveland, Ohio. 


REV. MINOT OSGOOD SIMONS. 


It has been very pleasant to return to Boston to the 
May meetings. It is like coming back to the old sod 
for me. It is said that a child cannot be too careful in 
the selection of his parents. My own foresight extended 
to my grandparents. Both grandparents on both sides 
of my house were. Unitarians, so that my Unitarian 
blood goes back of Channing’s Baltimore sermon. 

I found that it was a good thing for a New England 
trained minister to go West. <A student once asked 
Beecher if there were room in the West, and Beecher 
replied: ‘‘It is all room.’ A Unitarian minister is very 
much impressed by that fact. If he is New England 
trained, he is startled to see so much room between Uni- 
tarian churches. 

I cannot understand how any one can profoundly be- 
lieve that the Unitarian Church has a mission, without 
being eager for more Unitarian churches. I cannot un- 
derstand how any one can feel the spiritual confidence 
of Unitarianism without wanting others to feel it, with- 
out wanting to make others feel it, and to bring them 
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spiritually to their knees in gratitude that religion has 
at last become a radiant thing in their lives. 

Every year the American Unitarian Association calls 
for funds for missionary purposes—away off somewhere. 
It is difficult to appreciate these missionary needs. A 
lady once said to her husband: ‘‘Don’t you think the 
doctor is calling oftener than he needs to?” ‘‘How do 
I know what his needs are?”’ was the reply. How can 
you know what those missionary needs are except by 
realizing that those people away off somewhere are like 
yourselves? They, too, need a Unitarian church home. 
And shall they not have it? 

“Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray ye, there- 
fore, the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 


After the singing of the doxology, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, pronounced the benediction. 


Morning and Evening. 


(To the music of the Berceuse in “‘ Jocelyn’’) 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


The dawn is in the sky, 
The gentle breezes blow, 
‘The dews of heaven lie 
Upon the earth below; 
From all her thousand throats 
One high, harmonious lay 
Up to the welkin floats 
To hail the coming day. 


O thou who, without hand or rein, 
Dost guide the planets on their way; 
O thou who hold’st the stormy main, 
The howling tempests in thy sway, 
May all my will accord with thine, 
So may this day thy peace be mine! 


Across the valleys lie 
Thin veils of ghostly mist, 
The stars come out on high, 
And all the winds are whist; 
Searcely a sound is heard, 
Day has put out her light, 
While man and beast and bird 
Await the coming night. 


O thou who, without hand or rein, 
Dost guide the planets on their way; 

O thou who hold’st the stormy main, 
The howling tempests in thy sway, 

May all my will accord with thine, 

So may this night thy peace be mine! 


Recrudescence of Old-time Revivalism. 


BY REV. CHARLES FE. PERKINS. 


On my library shelves are files of the Christian Register, 
from the time, more than twenty years ago, when it 
laid aside the old blanket sheet form. Recently I have 
been looking over, ‘not without interest and profit, the 
files of some of the later years,—1899 to 1903,—and 
among the things that arrested my attention in connec- 
tion with this pleasant task were various confident ex- 
pressions of editorial opinion, to the effect that the old- 
time revivalism had ‘‘had its day, and ceased to be.” 
I remember very well that the editor of the Regtster 
was not alone among editors of religious journals in 
holding to the belief that Mr. Moody was probably the 
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last of his school, and that henceforth Christianity 
would be forced to look for its harvests offconverts to 
the normal lines of religious work. There were signs in 
the religious world that indicated a pretty general weary- 
ing of civilized Christianity with the fanatical, sensational, 
lurid pronouncements and appeals of the peripatetic 
evangelists. 

But nothing relating to signs is more noticeable than 
the failure of events to ‘‘make good” on the lines pro- 
jected by them. And none of the many collapses of 
signs of the times has been more complete than the one 
under consideration; for before the Register had ceased 
to comment on the dying out of the popular evangelism, 
we began to hear things about Dr. Torrey. It was not 
long before we were reading of such monster meetings 
under his preaching, as not even Mr. Moody had ever 
addressed, and of converts by the thousand. And analy- 
sis of Dr. Torrey’s preaching showed that its theological 
foundation was the old hard-and-fast creedal dogmatism 
and Biblical literalism. The Chicago Advance, which is 
the consistent advocate of that sort of religion, has pro- 
nounced Dr. Torrey the greatest evangelist of modern 
times. 

Well, a little later occasional mention began to be 
made in our Western newspapers of another very popu- 
lar evangelist, one ‘‘Billy’? Sunday, the 
Evangelist.” This man came rapidly to the fore. It 
appeared from the reports of his preachments that, as 


a sensationalist, he far outran any of his predecessors. 


His specialty, in the beginning of his meetings particu- 
larly, was tirades of abuse, couched in the slang of the 
streets and the sporting columns of the newspapers. 
The crowds surged to hear him. ‘‘Tabernacles’”’ had to 
be built for his use wherever he opened a course of 
meetings, and, large as these were, they were crowded 
from beginning to end of his campaign. D. I. Moody 
was a gentleman. So, in spite of the harshness of his 
theology, is Dr. Torrey. But Mr. Sunday is—well, he 
is ‘‘Billy”’ Sunday. The wife of a Congregational min- 
ister in a city.in which Mr. Sunday had held meetings 
said to me: ‘‘It was all I could do to sit through his 
earlier sermons. ‘They were almost profane.” ‘This good 
woman’s husband had joined, with his fellow-ministers, 
in the meetings, and she herself was firmly of the opinion 
that much real good had been done by them. So hers 
was not prejudiced testimony. 

A week ago Mr. Sunday closed a campaign lasting 
thirty-two days in the town of Fairfield, twenty-three 
miles across country, from Keosauqua. ‘The average 
congregation for each of the thirty-two meetings was 
4,375, according to the figures given in the Fairfield 
Journal. ‘There were 1,118 converts. For the expenses 
of the campaign over* $3,500 was collected, and at the 
close $3,660 was contributed and given to Mr. Sunday 
as his ‘‘free-will offering.’”’ Probably fifty people drove 


. over to Fairfield from here to listen to the preacher. 


The other ministers of the town went and remained sev- 
eral days. And so it was from a circle of territory at 
least as far away from the meetings, all around the com- 
pass. Fairfield newspapers printed the sermons in full, 
lengthy reports were made by special reporters for the 
papers of adjacent cities and large towns. Even maga- 
zine writers were on the ground to write up the man and 
his works. Hardly any matter was so frequently men- 
tioned and discussed wherever people of any class con- 
gregated together as the Sunday meetings. And I got 
so used to being asked, ‘‘Have you been to Fairfield to 
hear Billy Sunday?” that I was tempted to say ‘‘No,” 
with an exclamation point before the questioner had 
proceeded beyond ‘‘Have you been’’— 

And now for the preaching of this phenomenal reviva- 
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list. He has in his repertoire two very distinct classes 
of sermons. What they are may be inferred from a 
remark by a very intelligent member of my own church 
who had been to hear him. Said he, ‘“The first sermon 
I listened to was as good a sermon as ever I heard from 
the lips of a preacher. The second, on ‘ Hell and Dam- 
nation,’ was simply awful! Had I heard that first, I 
never should have wanted to hear the man again.”’ 

This agrees with what the minister’s wife, whom I 
have quoted above, said to me of the meetings in another 
city, “After the first few sermons Mr. Sunday laid aside 
his slang, ceased to pour out abuse, and was a gentleman 
in his addresses.’”’ However, there has evidently been 
a decline in the mean time, to this extent, that in the 
campaigns he is conducting now the preacher sand- 
wiches in his coarse sermons, even up to the end. For 
the ‘‘Hell and Damnation” sermon referred to was one 
of the final ones at Fairfield. If you please, then, here 
are some choice bits from the characteristic Sunday 
revival preaching: it is the ‘‘Hell and Damnation” 
sermon—Mr. Sunday’s own title for it—from which I 
quote. The text is Luke xvi. 19-31: ‘‘We’re certain 
that there is a hell. Scholarly ministers have not quit 
preaching it because the Bible don’t teach it: they’ve 
quit so as to parade their old mugs in the newspapers, 
and have some rich old scoundrel pat them on the back 
and say they’re ‘liberal.’ Any preacher who goes to 
the Bible and then preaches has got to preach hell or 
he is a liar.” 

In Mr. Sunday’s case there is no humane meaning read 
into hell. ‘‘I don’t give a snap whether hell fire is literal 
or figurative, it will be endless torment,” are his words. 
Who are in this hell of endless torment? Here, in a list 
which the preacher gives, including the moral monsters 
of all history, such men and women as Nero, Jezebel, 
Catherine of Russia, etc., he names Darwin, Huxley, 
Hume, Gibbon, Herbert Spencer. 

Here is a bit about the devil: ‘‘The Bible says there is 
a devil, and I’ll believe it before I will old Mother Eddy 
or any of her cult. Deny there is a devil, and you deny 
the Word of God. . . . The devil’s no chump. If you get 
to playing tag with him, he’ll pat you on the back and 
say, ‘Tag, you’re it.’”’ 

Mark Twain said, while England was waging its war 
of conquest for the territory of the Boers in South Africa, 
that he had found out that the British were referred to 
in the New Testament. It was where it was said by the 
Saviour, ‘‘Blessed are the meek, they shall inherit the 
earth.”’ Is Mr. Sunday also referred to in the blessing 
on the meek? Hear him: ‘‘I don’t knuckle to anybody, 
I’m just as good as anybody.” 

In another of his sermons the newspaper report quoted 
him as saying of those who might question his preaching, 
that, if they’d come up to the platform, he’d backslide 
long enough to knock their teeth down their throats! 

I wish there was any way of getting at the net moral 
result of the Sunday campaigns. The sympathies of 
observers color their reports. At Burlington, last winter, 
a few weeks after the Sunday meetings, different persons 
in the Congregational Church gave me entirely opposite 
judgments. Some were certain that great good had been 
done, other some that, for all the crowds and the sta- 
tistics, little or no permanent moral benefit had re- 
sulted. 

A Fairfield paper that lies on my table, as I write, has 
this item: ‘‘Saturday morning an order was sent in from 
parties in this city for a couple of large kegs of beer to be 
shipped here. The beer arrived on time this morning; 
but the parties, having heard ‘ Billy’ Sunday’s temper- 
ance sermon yesterday, refused to receive it. And yet 
some people say Sunday’s talks are not heeded.” 
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It is not at all impossible that this item is truthful, of 
course. ; 

There are people who think and say, in view of the 
great remuneration that the evangelist takes for his 
labors, that ‘‘he is just after his ‘wad’’’; but others, 
and among them people of rationality, believe him to be 
thoroughly sincere. Stories are told of his supporting 
numerous poor families in Chicago. Of course such 
stories are easy to tell. Of course, too, they may be 
true. 

Those who believe in civilized religion must greatly 
regret this outbreak of caricature of Christianity, if for 
no other reason, because it makes the real gospel so 
much less effective wtih people who have had the religious 
model set by Mr. Sunday. He does hammer away at 
wickedness, and charge home their sins to men and 
women. And any criticism of the outrageous theology 
of the man and his travesty of reason is very liable to 
be taken as underrating the moral features of his preach- 
ing, and thus the criticism do harm. However, there is 
nothing to do for such as prefer Christ and Paul and 
John to Mr. Sunday, except to go on working as well as 
they can in those ways that many hundreds of years of 
Christian experience have proven to be of permanent 
use and value, and to trust to time to blot out the mem- 
ory of the regrettable things in such preaching as that 
of Mr. Sunday’s, while the really good features of the 
preaching remain in lives made better. 

Keosaugua, IA. 


Fulfilment. 


BY REV. MARY IL. LEGGETT. 


To the inwardly listening sense a new evangel is find- 
ing a still voice in religious consciousness. A truth that 
makes free, and is as natural and universal as the blow- 
ing of the wind, is thrilling the souls of men and women 
with newness of life. The word that is eternally old and 
eternally new is breathing its inspiration into a thousand 
awakening minds. Its truth is not easily put into form 
for public print or utterance. Its meaning is too deep 
and its emotion too joyous, and consciousness is still too 
tremulous with sacred wonder to permit the intellect to 
convincingly body forth its message to the world whose 
attention is enthralled by the rush of external events. 
But a movement that is the more significant because it 
is making itself felt most widely outside of the churches 
is advancing with resolute purpose to a realization of a 
spiritual birthright of power and liberty. 

Its leaders cry :— 


“ Take heart, and fling Doubt and Despair forever from thy view. 
Thy longing is the covenant cloud and fire, 
Forever faithful ’twixt thy goal and thee. 
Fate follows faith. Desire 1s Destiny.” 


The truth, as a doctrine of our one life in God, is as 
old as religious history. The newness is in that these 
present-day apostles of its freedom believe and are be- 
having as if they had verified its reality in the living 
witness of experience. This truth is a ‘‘New Thought” 
to every one who has just discovered it for himself. As 
an intellectual concept, the unity of life is at the heart 
of our Unitarian teaching. But who ever heard of a 
Unitarian ‘‘of good and regular standing”’ rising at mid- 
night for the purpose of ‘‘affirming”’ his title clear, not 
only to mansions in the sky, but also to a mansion on 
the earth, even if he happened to be a poor minister 
without parish or parsonage! But why should he not, 
if he is a Christian and a child of God? Did not Jesus 
say, ‘‘When ye pray whatsoever things ye desire, believe 


that ye receive them and ye shall have them,” and “All 
things are possible to him that believeth” ?- 

Why should not our Father, since his house has 
many mansions, be as willing to deed us a title clear to 
a home on earth as in the skies if we do our best to de- 
serve a roof over our heads? ; 

And, if our faith has a mustard seed’s weight, why 
should we not have power from the fountain of life 
within us to heal the sick if we do not especially care to 
remove a ‘‘mountain into the sea’? Others are doing 
this and more. Why are not Unitarians drawing into 
evidence the ‘‘deep things” of God, prepared for them 
that love him? Our faith is still hidden under a moun- 
tain that ought to be moved. 


“T was as a gem concealed ; 


Me—my burning ray revealed!” 


Others are becoming living epistles of the truth that 
we profess: in simple, forceful faith they are passing on 
its message,—‘‘As one torch lights another, yet grows 
not less.’’ 

Meanwhile, in the stillness of the night hours, a host 
of hungry-hearted men and women, thirsting for fuller 
life and love, athirst with eager forces and intense human 
needs, in a determined and ceaseless search for reality,— 
for witness of God, in consciousness, have found the peace 
and the power which this world can neither give nor 
take away. Oh, let us have millions of dollars with which 

*to found new churches after we have brightened the 
altar fires of the old churches with a living love and 
faith! 

A renaissance is-silently going on in the spiritual life 
of our generation. Its quickening truth, our noble 
Emerson taught in poem and prose, ‘‘as a plant on the 
earth, so the soul rests upon the bosom of God. It is 
nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws at its need 
unfailing strength.’ This truth was at the heart of 
Jesus’ prayer,—‘‘That they may all be one even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in 
uss? 

In the teacher’s sayings the law of faith is as natural 
as the opening of a blossom to receive the sunbeams that 
drew it from the earth. I do not know how other Uni- 
tarians feel, but for myself, henceforth, the glad tidings 
of realization of our one life in God and with all souls in 
simplest faith and sincerest love shall be more than ever 
in the past my living message. I believe that, more 
rapidly than we realize, we are entering a wonder-work- 
ing age of faith. 

But this may be called the dream of Mystics. Yet, if 
even in a dream, we may drink from a fountain of love 
and power, by which we overcome the evils to which we 
wake. Why, then, let us close our eyes and dream,— 
yes, dream that our prayer is God’s longing im us to 
be himself understood and loved, that our aspirations 
are the in-breathing of his will, through which we be- 
come that which we ‘‘aspired to be and were not.” 

In 1888, when Dr. Charles G. Ames, my kind elder 
brother, preached my ordination sermon, he used as his 
text these words: ‘‘It shall come to pass afterward that 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh. Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy. Your old men shall 
dream dreams, and your young men shall see visions. 
And upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit.” If in dreams the vision 
of God becomes a living presence and fulness of joy and 
power, the midnight hour of silence and ‘‘affirmations”’ of 
faith may open in consciousness, realities of the Spirit, 
to which the achievements of our days are but as shad- 
ows. In spite of the vagaries and delusions which in- 
variably attend every new discernment of truth, the so- 
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called “‘New Thought’? movement is an inward search 
for the great verities of faith which is destined to find a 
rich fulfilment. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Dawn of Peace. 


BY REV.-HARRY LUTZ. 


: They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.—IsataH ii. 4. 


This poet, in his dream of the future, saw the swords 
and spears turned into instruments for the cultivation 
of the soil. Instead of warlike preparations, he saw the 
activities turned to industrial pursuits. Instead of the 
ravages of war he saw the blessings of peace. 

But this vision of the poet, beautiful as it was, could 
only be a dream in his day. Under the conditions and 
ideas that then prevailed it was impossible of practical 
realization. All down the ages since poets and prophets 
have reiterated this hope, of the day when wars shall 
cease and peace bless the land, instead of the intolerable 
burdens, taxations, sorrows, and ravages of war. Jesus 
‘of Nazareth stands in the midst of the darkness, strug- 
gles, and wars as a prophet of peace. He was called the 
““Prince of Peace,’’ and his blessing was upon the ‘‘peace- 
makers.’’ ‘To his cradle the early Christian imagination 
brought its tribute of myth and poetry in the angels’ 
song of ‘‘Peace on earth, and good will among men.” 
The religion of Jesus was summed up in his two com- 
mandments of love. This is the principle of the real, 
true, human life. In proportion as it controls the motives 
and acts of people in their individual, social, and national 
relations, the struggles, destruction, and carnage of war 
must disappear. 

This idea has been steadily gaining root and springing 
up. It has been overrun by struggles, controversies, 
and wars through the centuries. But it is too deeply 
rooted in human nature to be eradicated. Its growth 
has been steady and strong. ‘The recent years are ob- 
serving its unfolding bloom, the promise of the fruit 
which future years will gather. 

Thus has the hope of peace passed from a mere vision- 
ary dream, in the darkness of conditions making it impos- 
sible, to a rational view of a real state of world life which 
the dawn of new conditions is making brighter and clearer. 
With the certainty that the dawn is the herald of day, 
we may look to the dawning conditions of world peace 
as precursor of the fulness of day when the sun of right- 
eousness and intelligence shall flood the world life with 
the light of peace. 

It is no longer a vain chase after the phantasmagoria 
of a dream, but a rational effort to put into practice the 
common sense of life, which makes it practically appear 
that the good of all is served when nations do not lift 
up sword against nation, nor even learn war atly more, 
when engines of destruction are converted into imple- 
ments of industry, and the energies of men turned from 
struggle and slaughter into channels of useful pursuit. 

War and its justification in the thought of mankind 
arises from the human instinct of self-preservation and 
has its beginnings in self-defence. Inthe primitive state 
every individual stood for himself. He must defend 
himself and hisown. His security and property depended 
upon his strength in defence. The right was determined 
by strength in conflict. 

' With the appearance of the family came the need of 
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its defence and the protection of its rights. With the 
union of families into tribes came the wider need of 
defence. Men were united in their struggles for security 
or offence. With the union of tribes into nations the 
same idea was broadened into national unity. 

This process of growth, coming as it did through 
struggle, the idea became firmly fixed in man’s thought, 
that right was determined by superior force, since it 
determined the status of peoples and nations. This idea — 
having grown with. the development of civilized society, 
it has taken such deep root in all the various forms of 
human thought that it must needs require a long process 
of development to eradicate it and supplant it with 
higher ideas. ‘This process of development has been 
going on through the centuries, and we to-day are realiz- 
ing the results, and the rational intelligence of man is 
drawing from it the conclusions that are to establish 
the higher, nobler, and more humane ideas. 

It has its beginning in the relations between individuals. 
With the formation of nations it was found that it was . 
necessary to the national strength that there should be 
peace and unity among the citizens. This led to the 
clearer definition of their right relations which were 
written out in codes of law, with courts to administer 
it and executive functions of government to enforce its 
prescribed duties. 

Thus we see that the idea of individual warfare was 
disposed of by law, for the national security. But with 
the beginnings of national life the idea prevailed that 
the nation existed for the sovereign. It was subject. 
entirely to his will, and the people could be called upon 
by him to wage war against any other nation at his 
command, prompted by his every whim or ambition. 
This idea that the state exists for the sovereign has long 
held sway, and is to-day perpetuated by the hereditary 
monarchies of the world. It was correctly and frankly 
stated by the French king when, in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘What is the State?” he responded, ‘‘I am the 
State.” 

It is this idea of the national sovereignty resting in the 
ruling authorities that has so long perpetuated the idea 
of the rightfulness of war between nations. But through 
the centuries of growing intelligence this idea of the 
national soveregnity has been giving way to the idea that 
the real national sovereignty rests in the people, the 
people are the state, and the rulers or governmental 
authoritics exist for the people. They are the people’s 
agents and are bound by the rights and well-being 
of the people. So the laws have come to prescribe the 
duties of the government just the same as the individuals. 
The great object-lessons of this idea to-day are the repub- 
lics and democracies, but the same idea is holding the 
hereditary monarchs of to-day in an ever-tightening 
grip which no personal whim or selfish ambition can 
shake off. 

But there still prevails the idea that nations must 
settle their differences by war. It is based upon the 
belief that the final sovereignty is in the nation. This 
is the conception that now stands in the way of peace. 

But is this belief the absolute truth? Is it the highest 
round of man’s climb upward? Is it the height of human 
wisdom? Is this final? Is there to be no further ad- 
vance? In the light of the marvellous progress of the 
past it would be the utmost folly to answer yes to these 
inquiries. We believe that the movement of civilization 
is onward, that the advance of ideas is upward, that 
present conceptions are only a stage in the progress 
toward the higher truth. We need but open our eyes 
to behold the brightening glow of the dawn of a new day 
in the world life. 

While the idea of national sovereignty is firmly 
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grounded in the world’s thought, and makes universal 
peace impossible now, it is steadily being undermined, 
and must sooner or later totter to its fall. 

kyThe signs which point to this are many and on every 
hand. ‘The nations of the world are drawing nearer to- 
gether, in a common interest and sympathy, with every 
passing year. The world-wide extension of means of 
rapid transit and communication is fast welding the 
world into one great community of life. The day is 
- rapidly approaching when the world interest and welfare 
will take precedence of the national interest. Just as 
the individual’s rights and relations were taken up by 
the national government and defined and enforced by 
law, doing away with individual warfare, so will the na- 
tional rights and relations be taken up by a world sov- 
ereignty, defined and enforced by international law, doing 
away with national warfare. 

Just as in primitive times before organized national 
governments were established there was growing out of 
. the experiences of people certain rules and regulations 
defining their rights and relations that were observed by 
common consent and custom. With the organization of 
governments these customs and rules were embodied into 
definite form in law and systematically enforced to adjust 
and secure the right relations between individuals, doing 
away with individual struggle to secure them. 

Just so among the nations there is a steadily growing 
body of rules and customs that are observed by common 
consent. They are known by the term ‘‘international 
laws” or ‘‘the laws of nations.”’ It has already reached a 
considerable degree of perfection, defining the duties and 
relations of nations. ; 

But, there being no power above the nations to enforce 
it as yet, it must rest upon common consent. Nations 
act independently. They may go to war to settle diffi- 
culties. The international laws therefore define the 
duties of nations in war as well as in peace, just as did 
the common law among individuals before the organiza- 
tion of national governments. 

Are not the same conditions existing among nations 
as existed among individuals before organized govern- 
ments began? As the common sense of men led them 
to organize these conditions into national sovereignty 
to define and secure their individual rights without indi- 
vidual struggle, is it too much to expect that the same 
common sense, enforced by greatly increased intelligence, 
will organize the conditions now existing among nations 
into a world sovereignty to define and secure the rights 
of nations without the arbitrament of war? | 

It is certainly not beyond the scope of rational judg- 
ment to assert that the signs of the times point unmis- 
takably to this glorious consummation. ‘The conditions 
now existing glow with light as the dawn heralding the 
advent of the day, when the world sovereignty will be 
organized into a definite world government, with the 
international relations, rights, and duties, defined by 
law, enacted by a world legislature, administered by 
world courts of justice, and enforced by world executive 
functions. 

The world has already taken a decided step in this 
direction in the establishment of a world tribunal at The 
Hague. ‘True its powers are very limited by reason of 
lack of support by other functions of government, but 
it is a step in the direction of world government. It is 
a virtual concession that the national sovereignty is not 
absolute, and to that extent is a tacit recognition of the 
world sovereignty and is a real step in advance toward 
the establishment of world government. 

While the signs point unmistakably to this ultimate 
achievement, it must necessarily be a slow, tedious way 
to reach it. Old ideas and prejudices must be outgrown, 
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and the new ones slowly diffused by education and 
rational experience. 

‘To the work of sifting out the world’s wisdom from 
experience and understanding the relations of nations 
and overcoming ancient ideas and prejudices and apply- 
ing the common-sense wisdom of the world to the adjust- 
ment of differences, the Peace Congresses and Peace 
Societies and kindred movements are contributing a great 
part, and of incalculable value. Who is able to tell how 
much bloodshed and destruction may have already been 
saved by these activities? 

‘The World Peace Conference to be held at The Hague 
this month will be a most noteworthy event, not 
because it will accomplish great things, but in that it 
will constitute another step toward the ultimate goal. 
In this it makes brighter the dawn which is prophecy of 
the coming day, when there shall be 

“Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blasts of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 


The holy melodies of love arise.” 
—Longfellow. 


The same common sense which, applied to individual 
differences, settles them without fighting, will, when ap- 
plied to international differences, settle them without war. 
To say that mankind will not make this application of 
good sense would be a very grave impeachment of human 
integrity. On the other hand, to be confident that he 
will do so is but to express confidence in the inherent 
good of humanity, and man’s wise and rational advance 
toward higher and better things. 

So the hope of the world peace is no longer the mere 
phantasm of a dream in the midst of impossible condi- 
tions, but a rational faith, based upon real conditions 
pointing to it as the goal toward which the progress of 
civilization is steadily and surely moving. 

It is only the remnants of the primitive stage of human 
development still clinging to man’s constitutional makeup 
that causes the individual, when he disagrees with his 
fellow, to fly at his throat. It is but a remnant of bar- 
barism that prompts one, when he is challenged by a 
quarrel, to feel that his honor is at stake if he does not 
fight. ‘The modern man, on the other hand, sullies his 
honor by fighting. 

When two disagree, the very last way in the world to 
reach an agreement is to fly at each other. This only 
widens the breach. The difficulty may be settled, and 
a Status of circumstances set up when the stronger over- 
powers the weaker, but the right between them remains 
unsettled. 

_ The real point of honor, when a difference arises, con- 
sists in suppressing the barbarous tendency to fight, 
desist from quarrel, and talk it over together, confer as 
to what their relations call for that will make right be- 
tween them. If they are too angry to confer rationally, 
let it be referred to others who can exercise calm judg- 
ment upon their relations and determine the right. 

This is the modern principle in individual, social, in- 
dustrial, and civil relations. It is our business to live 
this principle in all our social, business, industrial, and 
political relations together in the community, state, ‘and 
national life. Yea, more! It becomes our business to 
have and exercise that confidence in the integrity of 
human life, to believe that the same principle is, in the 
years to come, to be applied to the relations between 
nations, and the same methods applied in the adjustment 
of their differences; that, as the world is coming nearer 
and nearer together in sympathy and interest, realizing 
more and more the real kinship of all peoples,—the good 
of all is the good of each,—it is recognizing the universal 
sovereignty of man in the one human brotherhood, 
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which must lead on to the federation of the world, in 
which the differences will be merged into the common 
interest and the heat of conflict be fused into love and 
fraternity. 

Thus do we rise from. the darkness of the past and by 
a supreme act of rational faith behold’ the dawn of the 
coming day, ‘‘When nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

BILLERICA, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Castle of Indolence.” 


I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods of lawn, by living stream, at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave ; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave. 
— James Thompson, 


The Mohonk Conference. 


I wrote last week at Lake Mohonk as the Thirteenth 
Peace Conference was beginning its sessions. It held 
seven meetings, two a day, and adjourned Friday night. 
I think every one who followed the proceedings closely 
was well satisfied, both with the view which they gave 
of the present state of opinion in America and with the 
prospect for the future which opens more or less dis- 
tinetly when so many men of sense tell what they think 
and what they know, and when sometimes they prophesy 
about the future. 

I am trying to resist the temptation to say a few words 
about the speeches made on such occasions. Here were 
assembled say a hundred and fifty men, most of whom 
had won their spurs in one and another tournament,— 
sometimes on the field of real battle. At the suggestion 
of a very competent committee of arrangements thirty 
or forty of these are asked to speak,—some for five 
minutes, some for ten and fifteen, and some with carte 
blanche. Much more than half of the men speak ex- 
tremely well. You understand what Lord Dufferin 
meant when he said that this was a nation of orators. 
A small fraction of them speak very ill. And the queer 
thing is that almost never can you tell in advance whether 
a man is going to speak ill or to speak well. I should 
like to call the attention of professors of oratory in 
colleges to this rather curious fact. I could wish that 
somebody would endow three or four professorships on 
the art and science of short speaking, to which pro- 
fessorships I will at this time give one important contri- 
bution. 

You should never say a word about yourself. It may 
be true that you come to a Mohonk conference quite 
ignorant of the history of the subject which engages it. 
There may be a very curious series of causes which have 
brought your wandering footsteps to that spot. But 
the hundred and fifty delegates there have not come 
because they wanted to. know why you were there. 
They have come with an eager central desire to unite 
this world. 

Recollect this, therefore, and, indeed, on all occasions 
where you have to speak in public, recollect that you 
gain time and gain force if you say nothing about your- 
self. ‘‘Who in thunder are you?” That is the question 
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which every one of your audience is putting all the time 
while you are explaining that the president of the as- 
sembly wrote to you to say something, and that you wrote 
to him to say something else, and that the cousins of the 
apothecary of your sister’s mother-in-law said something 
else to the driver of the carriage in which you went to 
the station, and that after all you missed the train. 
All this surplusage takes time. It fatigues the assembly 
and diminishes the weight of what you have to say. 

I will not say that in the case of one speaker in twenty 
at Mohonk this rule has not been violated. But, on the 
other hand, we have had a great deal of prophetic 
utterance, of wise caution and far-seeing common sense. 
The reader who wishes to follow this in detail must look 
in the June number of the Lend-a-Hand Record, where he 
will find the platform of the assembly, and sketches only 
too brief of what was said by the leaders. 

The president, Chancellor Butler of Columbia University, 
made good, and more than good, his well-earned reputa- 
tion. Andrew D. White, to whom the country and the 
world owes so much, made an admirable review of the 
work of the first Hague Conference with precise practical 
indications of what can be done by the second. Judge 
Baldwin, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, called attention to the practical improve- 
ments which can be made in The Hague Tribunal itself. 

I was especially interested in the speeches of two of the 
foreigners,—Sefior Don Creel, the Ambassador from 
Mexico, and Sefior Don Calderon, who represented 
admirably well the nations of Latin origin south of us. 

I had a letter not long since from a really distinguished 
authority, which said that the year 1906 would be re- 
membered in future history as the year in which Mr. 
Root saw with his own eyes and with his own lips ad- 
dressed the leaders of the nations of South America. 
I was very glad myself to hear two of these leaders 
speak on the great themes which belong to the develop- 
ment of North and South America. 

For myself, I expressed the wish and belief that the 
new Hague Conference would devote itself to doing 
what can be done. The reader finds the platform in 
another column expressing its wish regarding this as- 
sembly of the world, especially that Congress has to 
establish the security of private property in case of war, 
to make The Hague Tribunal itself more compact and 
efficient, and to codify international law. It will cer- 
tainly discuss the questions of disarmament, and nothing 
but good can come from such"discussions. 

Its business is to establish international justice. 
Peace will follow justice. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is nothing so great as to be capable of happiness, 
to pluck it out of every moment and whatever happens.— 


Anna Gilchrist. 
ae 


It is a selfish religion that grows querulous at its own 
coldness, and cannot stir the will till it attains a rapture. 
Our sole business is to abide and serve, to keep our 
assigned place and grow.— James Martineau. 


& 


All the beauty of the sky and the earth is like the smile 
of God, and a smile shows us the disposition of the person 
just as certainly as any words he can use. One cannot 
sit down in the midst of this loveliness without being 
conscious that it is a Divine Presence that makes it 
lovely.—Henry Ware, Jr. 
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From Pier Seventy. 
May 28, 1907. 


BY HENRY GEORGE SPAULDING. 


Upon the misty beach I strolled 
One morn, of late, when, on the bay, 
Where sportive billows landward rolled, 
A boat came swiftly on its way. 


“What port is this?” the boatman cried. 
“The harbor men have named Old Age, 
The Patriarchs’ Refuge,” I replied, 
“The Haven of the Seer and Sage. 


“And yonder long and time-worn pier, 
Where ships their moorings daily part, 
And forth to unknown regions steer, 
Is numbered 70 on the chart.” 


“That’s just the pier I wish to reach; 
And further—my instructions say— 

Somewhere along this sounding beach, 
A man of years, whose head is gray, 


“Yl find. If you, old one, are he, 
Jump in my boat and you shall row 

To Seventy’s pier along with me; 
Such are my orders—will you go?” 


How swift the change! The mists had flown, 
The ship had left the time-worn pier, 

And, outward bound, o’er seas unknown, 
I sailed away without a fear. 


And when adown the wind we went, 
‘The canvas of my heart wide-spread, 
“© new-found Youth!” I cried, ‘‘content 
T’ll go with thee where’er we’re led.” 


For Faith and Love my pilots are, 
- And heavenly breezes swell the sails— 
Eternal trade winds, sweeping far 
Where Hope o’er every ill prevails. 


Mine is the wealth of Memory still, 
The spirit’s inward calm is mine; 
While kindlier feelings bring the thrill 

Of joy that makes man’s life divine. 


Blow, then, blithe breezes, blow and raise 
The laughter of the inspiring sea, 

And let the hues of sunset praise 
The Power that shapes our destiny. 


Literature, 


The Sources of our Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus.* 


Paul Wernle is already pleasantly known 
to us by his work on the Beginnings oj 
Christiamty. In this smaller volume he 
proposes to lead his readers back to primi- 
tive sources as the only way of knowing 
the real Jesus. After a preliminary search 
into Roman and Jewish literature, and find- 
ing virtually no mention whatever of Jesus 
there, discovering, too, that Paul, our earliest 
Christian authority, throws no light upon the 
life or person of his Master, our author turns 
at once to the Four Gospels as our sole origi- 
nal records. And even of these four: he 
quickly concludes that the three so-called 
Synoptics alone can serve us as historical 
sources, the Fourth Gospel, as he views it, 
being only a reflection of the doctrines of 
Paul as ‘“‘ripened on Grecian soil.” 

We turn to the Synoptics, then, expecting 
to find there the actual Jesus. At once we 
are confronted, however, by the puzzling 
resemblances, intermixed with differences, of 
these apparently simple chronicles. ‘Those 
who enjoy tracing verse by verse the obscure 
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and Tuke’s and Mark’s, and the hidden mo- 
tives assumed to lie behind them will find 
Wernle a frank and useful guide. Accepting 
the current theory of the day, he holds 
that of these memoirs Mark’s, written about 
A.D. 70, is manifestly the oldest, Matthew 
and Tike drawing large portions of their 
narratives from Mark, with copious additions 
from other floating traditions which Mark 
seems to have known nothing about. We 
must turn, then, must we not to the meagre 
chronicle of Mark, as bringing us face to face 
with the living Jesus. Not quite, it seems. 
The critic’s microscopic eye detects at once 
suspicious passages in Mark which must be- 
long to earlier sources of tradition still, 
showing plainly that the story we are seeking 
was long in the air, unwritten and unreported 
before even the earliest evangelist began. 
Mark himself is a compiler. Moreover, when 
we think ourselves touching at last these 
primeval records of the words and acts of 
Jesus, our author is frank enough to remind 
us that what we see even then may be not 


Jesus himself, but rather Jesus as understood 


by the earliest disciples, and seen through 
their fixed ideas of the supernatural, the law, 
and the future life. At the end of this minute 
and skilful research Wernle’s surprising con- 
clusion is that it matters little after all what 
Jesus said and did. All that really concerns 
us is “how Jesus looked upon God and the 
world.” ‘What is crucial in these [words] 
is trust in God, purity of heart, compassion, 
humility, forgiveness, aspiration,—this, and 
nothing else.” In this all the Gospels agree, 
as, indeed, we can see for ourselves. 

So our little volume leaves us, so far as 
positive knowledge of the person of Jesus is 
concerned, where we were at the beginning. 
This being the case, we cannot help asking 
why it would not be simpler, in all treatises 
of this kind, to say at the outset, our knowl- 
edge of Jesus has come down to us through 
four anonymous writings of wholly uncertain 
dates, containing whatever traditions were in 
vogue during the century after his death, 
taking different shapes in different localities, 
and reflecting naturally the bias of four differ- 
ent compilers. As such a picture of the grad- 
ual growth of the primitive ttaditions of this 
sacred life, it has infinite fascination. Treated 
as material on which commentators are to 
sharpen their wits, torturing each record to 
confess its hidden purloinings, challenging 
every tender parable or soul-stirring discourse 
to tell why it introduces itself here, and not 
there, and why it has added such lawless 
matter to Matthew’s or Mark’s obvious origi- 
nal, the record is robbed of its primitive 
charm, and the Four Gospels are turned into 
anatomical specimens. Why not recognize 
once for all that these archaic records have 
passed through the same processes of de- 
velopment and the same successive revisions, 
as all other ancient documents since time 
began? As Wernle plainly shows, the first 
mention of our Four Gospels in literature 
was toward the end of the second century 
(Irenzeus, about A.D. 175). Before that time 
single gospels are mentioned by three or four 
writers, but rarely by their names, and al- 
ways with descriptions or citations which 
prove the writings in their hands to have 
been quite unlike our Four Gospels. Accept- 
ing this long period of growth, all differences 
and resemblances explain themselves, and 
the question whether our present Mark was 
compiled ten years sooner or later than Mat- 
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thew or Luke becomes an academic problem 
of slight significance. All the Four Gospels 
alike contain passages which we may well 
feel breathe the atmosphere of the earliest 
gospel days, and make us aware, with or with- 
out the permission of the critics, of the very 
presence of the Master. That we cannot put 
our finger upon the exact chapter and verses 
which carry us to the fountain head is no one’s 
fault but that of inexorable Time, who, after 
all, manages these things better than any of 
us, under similar circumstances, would be 
likely to have done. 


Tue Conougst oF Breap! By P. Kro- , 
potkin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 net.—By an odd coincidence, at the be- 
ginning of the week in which we have read 
this volume of Prince Kropotkin, we 
chanced to hear a strong and wise sermon 
by the minister of King’s Chapel on “The 
Only Way” by which the world can be brought 
to light and peace. Mr. Brown examined 
fearlessly and sanely those two remedies,— 
anarchism and socialism,—so often presented 
as panaceas. But, in truth, these systems 
demand too much of human nature in ex- 
pecting that measures from the outside will 
wholly regulate or repress the passions of 
mankind. An inside guide is needed to re- 
form the individual; and, in the judgment 
of the speaker, such guide is only to be 
found in Christianity. Of course, Prince 
Kropotkin and his followers would have none 
of these things; but, on the whole, we prefer 
the wise sanity of the King’s Chapel preacher 
to the enthusiastic dream of this writer, 
splendid as it is, who would make a tabula 
rasa, and begin all over again. Yet, as- 
suredly, this is not saying that Kropotkin is 
not a very interesting and keen-witted man, 
to whom it is well, and even important, for 
us to listen. He has a genuine passion for 
humanity that many an easy-going Christian 
would do well to emulate. Any one who 
heard him speak in this country a few years 
ago, or who has read his thrilling autobi- 
ography, with its marvellous accounts of his 
escapes from prison, and, perhaps still more, 
his admirable presentation of the life of the 
nobleman in Russia on his great estates, with 
the corresponding picture of his dependants, 
knows that here is a man to reckon with. 
In brief, Prince Kropotkin favors “‘ Anarchist 
Communism—Communism without govern- 
ment—the Communism of the Free.” To 
secure this there must be ‘Expropriation ’’?— 
a distribution to each man according to his 
needs, not according to his work. House 
rent must be abolished. Our author does 
not think that there will be any trouble here. 
Every one will be content with a decent, 
though perhaps small, dwelling. There will 
be no Fifth Avenue palaces for families of 
two or three. ‘“‘Gradually people would 
shake down.” (Though we would like to 
agree with this, we are not sure about such 
“shaking.”’) As for food, as Browning’s bad 
bishop says, ‘‘There’s plenty jasper some- 
where in the world.”’ So there is enough to 
eat and to spare. If everybody will only 
work five hours 4 day, from the age of twenty 
or twenty-two to forty-five or fifty, they can 
secure all the necessaries of life: the other five 
working hours they can have for securing lux- 
uries, for literary or artistic pursuits,—authors 
will doubtless enjoy setting up their own 
books,—and for pleasures. But will every one 
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work when released from the sharp spur of 
necessity? Kropotkin has great faith in 
human nature—almost as much as Bellamy 
in his Looking Backward. Communal work, 
he thinks, has always been better done than 
competitive labor. Witness the work done 
in the life-saving service or in the Red Cross 
movement. -But, even then, will there not 
always be something in favor of the better 
educated? Will not they, as now,-get the 
larger spoils? Then, ‘‘Down with the priv- 
ileges of education, as well as those of birth!” 
Finally, is it strange that communism has 
made no greater advance? Everything con- 
sidered, no. There has been a gain all along 
the line. Museums, free libraries, free 
schools, free meals for children, parks and 
gardens open to all! ‘All such arrangements 
are founded on the principle, ‘Take what 
you teed!’” Anarchist communism will 
soon be in the saddle everywhere. We have 
only indicated the principal lines of a brilliant 
and (so far as we can judge) a really able 
book. It only remains to be seen—doubtless 
the chief problem of this twentieth century 
is to be that proposed by this writer— 
whether human nature can be trusted as 
Prince Kropotkin evidently trusts it, to 
work as faithfully without the spur of com- 
petition and necessity, as under the hateful 
wage system it can be sufficiently filled with 
an enthusiasm for humanity to give to its 
less fortunate brothers according to their 
needs, and not according to their work. 
Assuredly, all lovers of their kind may join 
in the cry of ‘‘Hasten the day!’ 


THE INVADER. By Margaret L. Woods. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Most of us are plainly conscious of more than 
one personality. “‘When I wear my brown 
dress, I am Miss Henderson,” said a bright- 
eyed girl recently, ‘‘and I never wish to do 
anything undignified; but, when I wear my 
pink gown, I am nothing but Peggy, and I 
must have fun, even if I have to be bad to 
get it.’ These various personalities are 
fortunately, however, so interblended and 
so aware of each other’s temptations that 
they remain in perpetual balance of relation. 
In this story an invading spirit puts the 
rightful owner out of possession entirely, for 
the time being, accomplishing the practical 
destruction of all that the latter most 
cherishes. It ends in disaster,—a cheap, 
sordid disaster,—and one feels that the in- 
genuity of the author would have been put 
to better use in contriving finally a different 
kind of triumph for the woman to whom 
the body properly belonged. The handi- 
cap—that the invader was more attractive 
than the rightful owner—is fully empha- 
sized in this unusual and not altogether 
pleasing novel. 


THE CasTLE oF DousT. By John H. 
Whitson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This is an admirable name for a 
story, in which the hero, who tells his own 
experiences, finds himself dropped into a 
situation, agreeable to the last degree, but 
to which he confesses he has no rightful claim. 
A lovely wife, plenty of money, honorable 
position,—these ate indeed enough to tempt 
a man to assume the name and station 
others assign to him. How Julian Randolph 
solved the perplexing problems connected 
with an identity thrust upon him one must 
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least be said that the solution is not one 
anticipated by other novel-writers. In this 
book Mr. Whitson has struck out in a new 
line, but we hope his earlier stories will not 
be forgotten in the more novel claims of this 
new- comer. 


THe HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES. A 
book on animal life by Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Boston: L,. C. Page & Co.—Mr. Roberts pre- 
sents many of the romantic aspects of animal 
life, and, without attributing to our poor re- 
lations all the attributes of humanity, he 
tries to put himself inside the skin of a wild 
beast, and tells what goes on there in the 
embryonic mind which has so many mys- 
terious faculties, and yet is so far below what 
we call reason and conscience. He holds, 
however, to the opinion that the actions of 
animals are governed not only by instinct, 
but also, in varying degree, by processes es- 
sentially akin to those of human reason. 
Some or all of these stories have passed 
through numerous editions, and are interest- 
ing enough to justify their popularity. 


Frost AND FRIENDSHIP. By George 
Frederic Turner. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—If this novel has suggestions 
of the Zenda quality, it is saved from the 
comparison by an interest in winter sports, 
a princess who plays a new and unexpected 
role, and certain stirring scenes that are as 
original as they are exciting. The young 
Englishman who tells the story achieves 
his happiness by a perilous path; but he asks 
no more of fate than is the right of his sta- 
tion, therein differing again from Zenda 
heroes generally. The story is lively, and 
repays reading. 


Miscellaneous. 
ne 
Katherine M. Yates, 5340 Cornell Avenue, 
Chicago, is the writer and publisher of a 
charming short story, called Through the 
Woods, ‘“‘a little tale in which there is more 
than meets the eye.” This sounds mys- 
terious, but the allegory is entirely plain 
and none the less effective that one need 
not puzzle his head over the meaning. It 
illustrates the difficulty of giving simply 
and naturally out of loving motives, un- 
mixed with thought of self, of the approval 
of others, or possible returns. The story is 
well printed and bound, but the proofread- 
ing was singularly careless. 


The Perfect Tribute, by Mrs. Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews, which made such 
an unusual and instant sticcess when first 
published as a short story in Scribner’s 
Magazine, continues to sell as well as when 
first published in book form. It is one of 
those instances where success has been won 
by the right methods, proving that a multi- 
tude of readers are quick to appreciate a 
good thing if it is only put directly in their 
way. Publication in a great magazine 
offered this book just the chance needed, 
but it is no less adapted for the more per- 
manent form which Charles Scribner’s Sons 
gave it. (50 cents net.) 


Small, Maynard & Co. publish [ntimations 
of Immortality,—selected by Helen Philbrook 
Patten, a collection of significant thoughts 
on the future life which represent the con- 
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No attempt has been made to select only the 
unqualified assents to the idea of personal 
immortality. The element of doubt is here, 
as it ought fairly to be recognized; but this 
“composite picture of the spiritual intui- 
tions of mankind through the ages” is, on 
the whole, overwhelmingly affirmative in its 
outlook toward the life beyond. Such a 
book is greatly comforting to the questioner. 
It indicates that they who live deepest and 
see clearest in this life are most serenely 
confident that the story is not all told here. 
The selections are taken from a wide range 
of sources, and are interesting whether one 
reads for re-enforcement of faith or for infor- 
mation about the men and women whose 
words are held worthy of a place here. 


Literary Notes. 


In its second edition within a year New- 
ton Mann’s book on the Bible is just begin- 
ning its good work as a revealer. Rev. 
George A. Thayer, minister at Cincinnati, 
writes: ‘“‘The Evolution of a Great Litera- 
ture is highly satisfactory, most skilful in 
its condensation of the enormous discussion 
into a comparatively brief compass, and full 
of fresh suggestiveness. I endeavor to 
know, at least through the theological re- 
views, what is being done in reconstructive 
study; but I had not chanced to fall upon 
the conception of the Pauline literature 
here set forth in so attractive and _per- 
suasive a way. Amid the multitude of 
treatments of the Bible which begin in 
courage and end in obscurantism, it is re- 
freshing to read one whose spirit is so strong 
from first to last. The author has the 
thanks of all of us who are concerned in 
building the walls of the new faith of reason. 
Not the least of the book’s admirable quali- 
ties is its adaptation to the average lay 
mind as well as to professional theological 
students.” 


Books Received. 


From Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 
The Old Faith Restated. By Rev. James Hyde. 60 
cents. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Testimony of the Four Gospels concerning Jesus 
Christ. ad Rev. Charles Voysey, B 


om the Macmillan Co., New 
The Chink anal the Changing Order. 
hews. fr.50. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Jesus Christ our Lord. By Samuel Gardiner Ayres, B.D. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Alice for Short. By William De Morgan. $1.75. 


From the Metaphysical Publishing Co., New York. 
Practical Health. By Leander Edmund Whipple. 


From the Nunc Licet Press, Philadelphia. 
Getting There. Where? and How? By Ninguno Santo, 
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The Dome. 
The Endless Chain. 


‘*Such a little lie!’ said Johnny, “and so white!” 
So he told it without fear 
(Though he felt a little queer), 
And things seemed to go quite pleasantly and right. 


But the next day came another Lie to call. 
“Vou will need me very soon!” 
(So he did, that very noon.) 

And this second Lie was gray—not white at all. 


Pretty soon a third Lie came to join the two. 
“You must use me before long!” 
(Johnny felt the need was strong.) 

But this lie was black—as black at Johnny’s shoe. 


After that they came in crowds to Johnny’s door. 
And he had to tell them all, 
While the first Lie, white and small, 
Sat and grinned—he’d worked the trick so oft before! 
—Priscilla Leonard, in Morning Star. 


For the Christian Register, 


The B. S. & O. P. Society. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Father is a member of the ‘‘Civic Improve- 
ment Society”; big Brother Jack has just 
been initiated, with much hilarity and con- 
siderable horse-play, into the Delta Phi 
Fraternity at High School; last night Sister 
Josine had the bi-monthly meeting of her 
“Louisa Alcott Club” upstairs in the big 
front parlor; and now Aunt Sadie had run 
in for a monient and was trying to persuade 
mother to come into her ‘“‘ Browning Coterie.”’ 
Five-year-old Alfy sat silently listening to 
Aunt Sadie’s weighty reasons why and 
mother’s very urgent reasons why she should 
not join the small and select sociable. Oh, 
if some one would only ask him—Alfred 
Russel Holmes—to league himself with 
fraternity club or society, either with queer- 
looking letters on one’s cap, like Jack, or 
with a gay-colored badge like Josine, or 
with a black and gold button like father; 
how gladly he would enroll himself as a 
happy and a useful member! Dear mother 
and he were the only ones of the little house- 
hold who did not “belong” to something 
or other; and now perhaps—for Aunt Sadie 
had a persuasive tongue, and was an ardent 
Browningite—dear mother would be talked 
over, and he would be left alone out in the 
cold! 

He listened more attentively than ever. 
No, mother was firm, ‘To all Aunt Sadie’s 
arguments she laughingly shook her head 
and answered: ‘‘No, dear: I have no time 
just now for clubs and sociables. For the 
next few years I shall devote myself to my 
growing family; and, when they are grown 
up, then I shall have a second ‘coming 
out,’ and shall be ready to join your Brown- 
ing Coterie.”’ 

Aunt Sadie laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders and said, ‘“‘ Well, I suppose that’s 
where the wife. and mother comes in.’ And 
then she talked to mother about other things, 
—her new black dress and Mrs. Throg’s tea- 
party, which did not interest Alfy at all; 
and then Aunt Sadie said good-bye and went 
home, while mother cleared the table and 
began to wash the luncheon dishes, and Alfy 
—who was a well-meaning, helpful little 
soul—carefully and neatly wiped the forks 
and spoons, 
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“Mother,” said he, suddenly, ‘‘let’s you 
and I have a. s’ciety just for our own selves, 
just for you and me,—a s’ciety with a banner 
and medals, and meetings and all. Can’t 
we, mother ?”’ 

Mother stopped scouring the knives and 
looked at Alfy. “I think that is a very 
good idea, Alfy-boy,” said she. “We will 
start a society together, if you like; but 
it must be a society with a purpose, a 
society that stands for doing good of some 
kind, not a society just for our own amuse- 
ment.” 

“But what could we do mother?’ said 
Alfy, anxiously. ‘“You see you are so busy, 
and J are so little, mother.” 

“Well,” said mother, ‘‘you would better 
be on the lookout for something that you 
and I could do for the improvement of con- 
ditions generally. And,” continued mother, 
as she hung up the dish-pan, and gave her 
little assistant a “thank-you” kiss right on 
the very middle of his small snub-nose, 
“we'll have our first meeting on Friday,— 
father’s ‘Civic Improvement Club’ night!” 

That was on Tuesday, and all during 
the next two days Alfy kept coming to 
mother with vague suggestions and wild 
plans; but mother shook her head at all of 
them, and said, ‘‘No, dearie, we want to 
do better than that: we want a really good 
club.” 

On Wednesday Alfy thought harder about 
that society than ever, for to-morrow was 
to be the first meeting! And, even while 
running home fast with the “black silk 
spool” he had just bought for mother, at the 
little store round the corner his curly head 
was so full of badges and names and plans 
that he never saw the long, light yellow 
banana skin that lay all spread out upon the 
sidewalk, and stepped squarely upon it. He 
slid on it for nearly a yard, and then came 
down with a vicious thump on the back of 
his head. And oh, how it did hurt! A kind 
lady who was passing by helped him to 
his feet, picked up his purchase and the three 
change pennies for him, and brushed the 
dust from his knickerbockers, He managed 
to keep back his sobs on the street, but, 
when mother opened the door for him he 
burst out crying, and for awhile could not 
tell her what had happened; but by the 
time mother had laid him comfortably on 
the old sitting-room lounge, had found the 
rapidly swelling, big, big bump, and had 
gotten the arnica bottle from her medicine- 
chest, he found words to complain about 
that “horrid old ’nana skin.” And, by the 
time mother had laid upon his head her 
second arnica-soaked compress, Alfy could 
agree with her how much less serious it had 
been that small, slight, light Alfy Holmes 
should have slipped on that havoc-dealing 
banana skin than tall, large, heavy, and 
very elderly Capt. Glegg, who just then 
happened to pass the house. “Your big 
black-and-blue bump will be all gone and 
quite forgotten in a day or two, But a 
banana-skin fall for a heavy man like Capt. 
Glegg, or a tall man like father, or an old 
lady like grandma, or a lame lady like Miss 
Smythe, might have very, very dreadful 
consequences; and that is why I hope you 
threw that mischievous banana skin right 
into the gutter, Alfy >?” 

“No, mother, I did not think to do it,” 
said Alfy; “but PllZrun right out now and 
throw it into some one’s ash-barrel.” 
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And, when Alfy came in again and mother 
gave him his best steam-cars to play with, 
so he might rest his injured head, she said 
to him, ‘‘And do you know what you did 
just now, Alfy?”’ 

“T hurted my head and raised a great 
lump,’ said Alfy, promptly. 

“Ves” laughed mother, ‘“‘you did all 
|that, but you did more,—you formed our 
society, -yours and mine. For from to-day 
you and I will pledge ourselves to pick up 
all the stray orange peels and banana skins 
we find lying round on sidewalks and streets, 
and to put them into ash-barrels, gutters, 
and out of harm’s way generally, And we 
will try to interest all the boys and girls of 
our acquaintance, and get them to be less 
careless in the dropping and throwing of 
the death and destruction dealing peels. 
And we will call ourselves the ‘Banana 
Skin and Orange Peel Society’; and you shall 
be president, and I shall be recording sec- 
retary. And to-morrow we shall have our 
first business meeting.” 

And Alfy forgot all about his bumpy 
head and hopped ecstatically about, calling 
out in his shrill, high little voice, ‘‘Oh, goody, 
goody!’’ 

And, by the time the first meeting came 
round, mother had prepared two badges,—a 
piece of dark red ribbon with “B.S. &O. P. 
Soc.” feather-stitched upon it in black 
silk,—one for herself and one for Alfy. And, 
whenever the two members—the president 
and the secretary—of this association went 
out shopping or marketing or walking, they 
wore the insignia of their membership. Alfy 
always had his most conspicuously displayed, 
but mother had hers more modestly tucked 
away somewhere about her person. And 
both of them kept a sharp lookout for un- 
sightly and offending peels. And the street, 
the town, and the community at large were 
ever after the better for having a B.S. & 
O. P. Society at work among them. 


Bubble’s Accomplishment. 


We were out in the barn one afternoon, 
Nellie and Frank and I, and of course Bub- 
bles. The latter is a very important per- 
sonage indeed, being no less than Nellie’s 
best-beloved bull terrier. Naturally he is 
a wonder, and the smartest, most intelli- 
gent, sweetest dog that ever lived! At least 
Nellie thinks so. 

Well, to come back to my story. We 
were all having a beautiful time, romping 
in the hay, and rushing about, when all of 
a sudden Bubbles made a dive for something, 
and to our horror we saw it was Timothy, 
the cat. I forgot to mention that chasing 
cats was Bubbles one and only fault! It 
was really awful to see that chase! Every 
moment we thought would be the poor cat’s 
last. Finally he made a frantic dash, and 
like a streak of lightning went up a pole 
leading to the loft. In wrath Bubbles howled 
below for a minute, while Timothy, feeling 
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perfectly safe not ten feet above him, 
crouched and glared down with his round, 
green eyes. 

Beside this pole a steep ladder also led 
to the loft, and what do you suppose Bub- 
bles did? After vainly trying to climb up 
the pole the same way Tim did, he rushed 
to the ladder and began a perilous ascent. 

~ He got up two rungs, lost his balance, and 
fell back. Then at the next attempt he 
reached the fourth, and again rapidly de- 
scended. We stood and watched him in 
perfect amazement, as outside of a circus 
none of us had ever seen a dog climb a lad- 
der. 

Kittie, much interested and entertained, 
calmly watched the performance from above, 
while we encouraged Bubbles, knowing ‘Tim 
was perfectly safe with a window near by 
from which he could easily jump to the 
ground, 

All the time Bubbles was whining with 
anxiety, until he felt his four feet firmly 
on the wide beam of the loft; then he 
reached his goal, alas! only to see Tim- 
othy, with an impertinent whisk of his tail, 
dash right through the window. Bubbles 
looked longingly out: the jump was too 
high, and he had to give it up. 

Coming down the ladder was even harder 
than going up, but Nellie’s willing arms 
were stretched out to support him until he 
was safe again in our midst. 

In enumerating Bubbles’s charms now, 
Nellie never fails to tell this story. Lots 
of people don’t believe it and say a dog 
can’t climb a ladder without months of 
training, but the story is really true—Chuil- 
dren's Magazine. 


The Rainy-day Visitor. 


Probably Ernest was as _ scarlet as 
grandma’s tomato pincushion by this time. 
Minnie watched the little rivers run down 
the garden path into the little lake at the 
gate. She sighed. Scarlet fever was the 
only thing Ernest had not divided with her 
in all the nine years of their twin lives. 

Grandpa was asleep on the sofa with a 
newspaper over his face, grandma dozed in 
her easy-chair by the fireside. It seemed 
as if they were always asleep. She thought 
of Mrs, Todd’s baby who was always taking 
a nap when she wanted to take him riding. 
“People seem to sleep a good deal at the 
top and bottom of their lives,” she said to 
herself, and sighed again. 

Grandma sat up with a start. ‘Why, 
child,” she exclaimed, picking up her knit- 
ting, ‘I must have closed my eyes for a sec- 
ond, I was just wondering,’ she went on 
briskly, smiling down at the doleful little 
face, “if you wouldn’t like to read the diary 
your mother wrote when she was ten years 
old,” 

Minnie with wide eyes followed grandma 
to the bookcase. A mother only ten years 
old made one feel solemn. After a few min- 
utes’ search the book was found. It was of 
faded red leather with ‘‘Diary”’ printed 
across the back in gold letters. ‘There was a 
red pencil tied to it with a ribbon that had 
once been blue. 

As soon as she began to read, Minnie for- 
got that it was raining, forgot that she was 
lonesome and homesick. 

“Ester Brown and me are going to kepe 
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a diry,” it began. Minnie stopped reading. 
Could that possibly be Aunt Esther Brown, 
who lived at Waterlee, ‘‘our adopted aunt,” 
as the twins called her? 

“That is just who it was,’ said grandpa, 
waking from his nap in time to hear Minnie’s 
excited question. 

She could hardly let the book go long 
enough to eat her dinner. At the very end 
of the book came the most exciting part. 
She was going slowly to make it last as long 
as she could when she read this:— 

“Ester Brown and me are too old to play 
with dolls eny more, so we are going to put 
our paper dolls all in the seekerit drawer 
of the old sekeritaree, and never look at them 
again. Cross youre harte and hope to di.” 

“Grandpa, grandma, grandpa!’ cried 
Minnie, dancing up and down. ‘“‘Is there a 
secret drawer in the secretary ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said grandpa, rubbing his 
chin. ‘Let me see, Pull out the second 
drawer from the top. It’s right in back of 
thats2 

Minnie did so, trembling with excitement. 
She found a little narrow drawer, but it was 
empty. 

At the sight of her disappointed face 
grandpa came to help her. They hunted 
for half an hour, but no other secret drawer 
could they find. They were about to give 
it up, when grandma, who had joined in the 
search, said suddenly :— 

“Father, didn’t she mean the old secre- 
tary? You know we bought this one the 
spring after she was nine, and she and Esther 
had the other in the attic to play with.” 

Up into the dark musty attic went the 


three. There in the dormer window stood 
the secretary, covered with dust and cob- 
webs. If Minnie had hard work to keep 
from screaming downstairs, she had harder 
wotk now, as at last grandpa opened the 
secret drawer, and handed her a pile of what 
seemed to be dusty papers. 

It was indeed the paper doll family put 
there so long ago by the two little girls. 

When they were dusted, they appeared 
as good as new, and Minnie spent the rest 
of the day playing with them. She laughed 
and laughed at the queer style of the clothes 
they wore. At bedtime, when she gathered 
them up, she said to her grandmother, ‘‘It 
was just like having my little girl mother 
come to play with me.’”’—Anna Lowise Ber- 
ray, mm Sunday School Times. 


The Boy and the Chimpanzee. 


One dreary, stormy day a chimpanzee, 
little more than a baby, arrived at an animal 
show, homesick and frightened, after his 
long journey over seas from his forest home. 
Crouched in a corner of his cage, he shivered 
continually, making little guttural cries every 
now and then. When his trainer attempted 
to touch him, the poor, terrified animal 
would shriek with fright and work himself 


into such a nervous state that it was thought 
best to let him alone. At the end of three 
days it was feared he would die, for he had 
refused to eat or drink anything. 

And then it happened that a little negro 
boy, the son of a helper in the show, came 
along eating a banana, and, noticing how 
unhappy the chimpanzee looked, he talked 
to the poor creature in quiet, caressing tones, 
and offered him a piece of fruit. For a while 
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the chimpanzee never moved, then, as the 
boy kept on talking, he thrust out a small 
hairy paw, took the fruit with a jerk, and 
ate it ravenously, The trainer, who had 
been watching them, encouraged the boy to 
give the animal another piece. This he ate 
also. After that the boy came daily to talk 
to the little “chimp” and feed him, always, 
however, under the direction of the keeper, 
who at first kept at a distance, but after 
several days joined the friend. 

Little by little the “chimp’’ learned to 
lose his fear of the trainer, and when he 
found the man did him no harm, and gave 
him food, he allowed himself to be dressed 
in clothes, and taught to eat with a knife 
and fork and drink out of a mug. 

But the friendship between the “chimp” 
and the boy continued. When the former 
was not performing in the show ring, he 
would sit in his cage and watch anxiously 
for his boy friend, giving little guttural cries 
when he appeared. ‘‘Chimp’”’ was never so 
happy as when sitting with the boy or watch- 
ing him at play with the children. He 
would, however, allow no other child to 
come near him.—New York Tribune. 


His Own knew Him. 


One of the occupations in Australia is 
sheep-raising. There are large ranches upon 
which many sheep and lambs find food, and 
the shepherds guard their own. 

One day a man was arrested for stealing 
a sheep. The man claimed that the sheep 
was his own, that he had been missing from 
the flock for some days, but, as soon as he 
saw the animal, he knew him. 

The other man claimed the sheep and said 
he had owned him since he was a lamb, and 
that he had never been away from the flock. 

The judge was puzzled how to decide the 
matter. At last he sent for the sheep. He 
first took the man in whose possession the 
sheep was found to the courtyard, and told 
him to call the sheep. 

The animal made no response, only to 
raise his head and look frightened as if in a 
strange place and among strangers. 

Bidding the officers to take the man back 
to the court-room, he told them to bring 
down the defendant. The accused man 
did not wait until he entered the yard, but 
at the gate, and where the sheep could not 
see him, he began a peculiar call. At once 
the sheep bounded toward the gate, and by 
his actions showed that a familiar voice was 
calling. 

“His own knows him,’ said the judge.— 
The Sunday Companion. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Tuckerman School. 


BY CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


At the last annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, the president, in his 
report, suggested the establishment of a 
school for training of men and women for 
educational and philanthropic work, in con- 
nection with our liberal churches. ‘This 
suggestion of the president was favorably 
received by a number of friends, and in the 
course of the past winter a sufficient sub- 
scription was made to justify an experiment 
in this direction. The directors of the As- 
sociation at the board meeting in February 
authorized the organization of such a school, 
and named it the Tuckerman School, in honor 
of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, the founder of the 
ministry-at-large in the city of Boston and 
the pioneer of modern scientific charity. 

The board of management as elected is as 
follows: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Rey. Frank R. Phalen, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Mr. Louis P. Nash, Mr. William C. Bates, 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mrs. Caroline S. Ather- 
ton, Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, Miss Zilpha 
D. Smith. 

The Tuckerman School seeks to supply the 
demand from churches and other religious 
organizations for well-trained Sunday-school 
superintendents and teachers, for parish as- 
sistants and visitors, for managers of church 
charities, for superintendents of clubs for 
boys and girls, and for leaders of city mission 
or village improvement work. A new pro- 
fession of applied Christianity is coming into 
being, and it is the design of the school to 
pioneer this new profession and to equip men 
and women for it. Religious work is de- 
veloping along educational and philanthropic 
lines. Social and humanitarian effort is 
taking the place of dogmatics. The course 
of study and the methods of instruction in 
the school are planned to impart a practical 
knowledge of these fields of Christian en- 
deavor, and to develop efficiency for service 
in these new and important branches of 
church work. 

The complete course of study is designed 
to cover two years, combining systematic 
study in the School for Social Workers 
maintained by Harvard University and 
Simmons College, with additional lectures 
and special instruction in the more dis- 
tinctively church and Sunday-school work. 
Ample opportunity will be given for practical 
experience in the churches, missions, indus- 
trial schools, and charitable institutions of 
Boston and vicinity. At the close of the 
course a certificate is given by the school to 
those who have been in attendance and are 
approved by the board of managers. 

Regular students will attend morning ex- 
ercises at the School for Social Workers. 
They will also follow a course of prescribed 
reading, and each will make a study of some 
particular subject and report upon it. ‘They 
will also visit selected institutions under the 
guidance of teachers, and have opportunity 
to begin practical experience in their chosen 
fields. 

It is proposed to institute courses of 
lectures by expert teachers and ministers 
upon such subjects as (1) Sunday-school 
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Methods; (2) Parish Methods of Adminis- 
tration; (3) The Art of Teaching; (4) The 
Use of the Bible in Teaching; (5) A Brief 
Review of Church History. It is probable 
that there will also be special courses in 
Church Music, History of Hygiene and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, and Domestic Economy, 
together with practice in Sunday-school, 
Parochial, and City Mission Work. The 
number and character of the lecture courses 
will vary in accordance with the needs of the 
students, or as experience may dictate. In 
addition to the course leading to the cer- 
tificate, special and shorter courses of study 
may be taken by qualified students. 

1. A course for Sunday-school Super- 
intendents and ‘Teachers consisting of lec- 
tures and practical deronstration in con- 
nection with successful Sunday-schools in 
and about Boston. 

2. A course for Parish Visitors.consisting 
of a course on philanthropic problems and 
methods in the School for Social Workers, 
supplemented by afternoon or evening lec- 
tures by experts and as much practice as time 
permits. ‘The students will be prepared to 
serve as visitors in the homes, as advisers 
and helpers to people in distress, as organizers 
of clubs and young people’s societies, as 
teachers and friends, and in whatever other 
way they may be of aid to a parish minister 
or the community. By special arrangement 
interested persons, without being enrolled in 
the school, can take one or more of the special 
courses of lectures by paying an appropriate 
fee. 

Many successful churches and State and 
city institutions are accessible to illustrate 
the teaching of the school. ‘The aim of the 
school is to be wholly practical,—to increase 
the number of available and efficient persons, 
paid or volunteer, who wish to give them- 
selves to practical Christian work. 

The school year begins on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 1, 1907. ‘The tuition fee for the regular 
course will be $60 a year, one-half payable on 
October 1 and one-half on February 1, 1908. 
Fees for special courses will be announced 
in a bulletin, which will give the dates and 
subjects of the lectures, and which will be 
issued September 1. 

The attention of young men and women 
in school or college, or of students preparing 
for the ministry, and of others interested in 
the administration of churches and missions 
and the problems of moral and religious 
education is called to the purpose and pro- 
gramme of this school. Ministers and settle- 
ment workers, teachers in Sunday-schools or 
day schools, trustees of churches and re- 
ligious charitable societies, are invited to 
consider the advantages of using this school 
in the training of effective workers. 

It is, of course, uncertain how great is the 
immediate demand for such a school in our 
fellowship. ‘That can only be discovered by 
a test. It is one thing from the summit of 
experience to see a great need, to take earnest 
initiative, and to paint a glowing vision of 
fulfilment. It is quite another matter so to 
open the eyes of our young men and women 
to the glory of this opportunity as to arouse 
the desire which will enlist and consecrate 
their powers to the preparation for a lifework. 
Already the suggestion that such a school is 
in prospect has brought inquiry that leads 
the board of management-to believe that the 
establishment of the school is opportune, and 
that the fact of its existence will invite in- 
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dividuals and churches to study the ways and 
means of securing students for its privileges. 

The board is confident that the highest 
kind of public serviceableness draws its in- 
spiration and motive power from the mind 
and heart of a living Church. Such was the 
spiritual dynamic that moved the ministry of 
Joseph Tuckerman and the noble company 
that joined him in his work of good for 
Boston. It was not enough for those early 
pioneers of philanthropic endeavor that they 
should go forth with the steadfast purpose 
to do good. They provided for the weekly 
hour of prayer and religious conference 
whereby that even when most weak they 
were made most strong. 

So it is hoped that the school bearing the 
name of this honored minister, with its own 
clear vision of the need of the present day 
and hour, inspired and sustained by the 
spiritual power alive and aglow in our free 
churches, may prove the worth of its high 
calling, and become a power for enlighten- 
ment, righteousness, helpfulness, and peace 
for all mankind. 


The Hackley School. 


Mr. Henry White Callahan, speaking at 
the Tuesday morning meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, said :— 


It is a pleasure to speak of the school 
to an audience which has expressed itself 
in the Hackley School. I am not here this 
afternoon to speak of our wonderful plant, 
of our new gymnasium, of the sunlight 
swimming pool. I do believe that we are 
thoroughly appreciative of our surround- 
ings. I think we thoroughly understand 
what Mr. Gregg of St Louis said to us the 
other day, “I wonder if the boys of this 
school really know that they live in a palace, 
situated in a park.’ But it is not this that 
I have to speak to you about. I wish to 
speak of the Zeztgeist of the Hackley School. 

The Hackley School has a soul. I found 
in that school a soul as clearly defined, it 
seemed to me, as that of the German nation 
or of France or of the Anglo-Saxon. It 
seemed to express itself to me as well defined 
as our thought of Boston or of New York. 
No more clear could be a composite photo- 
graph of Harvard or Ann Arbor. That 
soul is the boys of Hackley School, strong, 
virile, sweet in heart, and gracious in manner. 
That soul moulds the life, the character of 
every boy that comes within its influence. 
It is seen in the study hour. It was only 
the other day that Mr. Heffron came from 
Syracuse, and he and I stood just back of 
the row where the boys were studying, and 
his son was only two seats from us, and we — 
stood there and talked almost as loud as I 
am talking now, and the boy never seemed 
to see or hear until his name was called. 
It is seen in the quiet reverence of morning 
chapel. It is seen in the reverence of Sunday 
afternoon chapel. I have had it expressed 
to me time and time again by the ministers 
who have come to us,—‘‘I would rather speak 
to the boys of Hackley School than any 
audience that comes before me.” It is seen 
in the door—that great oak door that was 
thrown off its hinges the other day by a 
stone that was placed in the jamb, and, when 
the head master spoke of it, a boy arose 
quickly in his seat, and said: ‘Oh, sir, I put 
that stone there. The lock is broken and 
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I couldn’t get the door open. Will you let 
me pay the bursar?”’ It is seen in the re- 
spect which is paid to the prefects all through 
the school at all times. It is seen in the 
frank, outspoken manner in which they 
have their athletics. They: cheer their own 
boys to the echo, but they never cheer when 
there is an error on the other side. 

I stood in St. Louis within the rail of an 
office, when William E. Dodge was talking 
to the manager. He turned to the manager 
and said, ‘‘I do not understand how it is 
possible, sir, that you can handle this enor- 
mous plant with only those eleven men 
over the rail.” The manager replied: 
“Every man over that rail, Mr. Dodge, is a 
picked man. We never discharge a man 
in the duli season, and, when the busy 
season comes, you may push all the busi- 
ness you choose over that rail, that force 
will stand and carry it.” 

A gentleman in Denver who had charge 
of great interests said to a schoolmaster, 
“What is the reason that the boys who come 
out of our secondary schools cannot do any- 
thing; that we have to teach them all over 
again?’ The schoolmaster’s reply is: ‘‘Be- 
cause in the schools the boys are taught to 
recite and to pass examinations. They are 
not taught to work.” 

I want to tell you that in the Hackley 
School the boys are taught to work, and 
that is seen in this fact. In the public 
schools of this country, from one end of the 
country to the other, there is a lament be- 
cause the students are overworked, and 
they have to study till nine, ten, eleven, 
and twelve o’clock. The boys of our best 
preparatory schools do more work because 
they have a higher standard: they have to 
pass their entrance examinations for Har- 
vatd University, and they do it with far 
less time given to study, and they come out 
better than when they went into our schoois. 
This is because those boys are taught to work. 
The study is the thing that is supervised, 
and the recitation will take care of itself. 

The other day a boy said to me: ‘“‘To-day 
I got all my lessons in half the time. I put 
my watch on my desk, and I had perfect 
recitations.” I stepped on to his master 
to see whether he had been right about it, 
and it was true. The boy had worked by 
his watch, seeing how many lines he could 
translate in just so much time, and his work 
was perfect. Work is not play. Going up 
hill is not going down hill. Lines of least 
resistance we have followed altogether too 
long in our education. It is not lines of 
least resistance; it is the matter of study; 
it is the enthusiasm to accomplish, the 
power to overcome resistance, to express 
power. Ask the boy in the last quarter of 
his mile run whether it is lines of least 
resistance he is thinking about or interested 
in when he is straining to the utmost to 
make the line. 

Hackley is not a kindergarten nor a 
young ladies’ finishing school. It is a place 
where boys become men. ‘There is a great 
deal of cant going on nowadays about the 
simple life. Yes, there are many places 
where the simple life is necessary. It would 
be a good thing if many of our citizens had 
more Lent in their lives; but there are two 
kinds of simple life, the simple life where 
the simple life is an end, and the simple life 
where the simple life is the means. ‘There 


is the Spartan simple life, to enjoy when the | sand dollars. 
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Spartans died. There is the Athenian simple 
life to which we are indebted to-day, and 
the world will always be indebted; that is 
the most simple life which gives the greatest 
results with. the least expenditure of energy. 
The boys must be happy in their work. 
They cannot love the ugly or the disagree- 
able. You all know the old story when 
the Athenians said that it was no wonder 
that the Spartans wanted to be brought 
back dead on their shield, because they had 
to eat the black broth when they got back. 

The principle of the school is to give the 
best, to expect the best, in a happy life under 
very severe discipline, the iost perfect 
manhood through the removal of obstruc- 
tions, the gift of ideal conditions, and 
through the expression of life under severe 
discipline to the greatest accomplishment. 
I say to you, sir, that I believe it is the 
spirit of the faculty and all those concerned 
that the words of the apostle express the 
spirit of Hackley,—‘“‘And now abideth faith, 
hope, love, but the greatest of these is love.” 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, 
speaking as secretary of the trustees of 
Hackley School, spoke as follows:— 


The trustees share your satisfaction in 
having been able to secure the services of 
the head master who has just spoken to you. 
I ought to say what Dr. Callahan was not 
able to say for himself, that after twenty- 
five years of training as a schoolmaster, and 
the last twelve years as head master of the 
Preparatory School in Bowlder, Col., which 
was the feeder to the University of Colorado, 
circumstances surrounding that school and 
our own conspired to bring him to the 
service of the boys of the Hackley School, 
and of the constituency from which those 
boys are drawn, and we feel happy in that 
issue. 

Since the last report was made to you of 
matters in process as to the plant, there 
lave been completed the following enter- 
prises. The Raymond Scientific School of 
the Hackley School is now fully equipped 
and in actual use, for which Mrs. Hackley, 
gave us the sum of $73,138.57. 

The Hale Memorial Building, to which 
there was contributed the sum of $28,000, is 
a part of the quadrangle, which now is 
beautifully complete, and upon that build- 
ing we were able to spend, through the addi- 
tion made by Mrs. Hackley, to the amount 
given by the friends of Dr. Hale and of the 
school, $55,050.84, so that the building 
stands a beautiful addition to the equip- 
ment of the school in the name of Dr. Hale. 

The gymnasium is in process of construc- 
tion. . It is now about above the first com- 
pleted story, and upon that has been spent 
up to date $71,261.04. Mrs. Hackley’s 
gift will be completed during the coming 
summer. 

On next Sunday afternoon we dedicate 
the Sarah Goodhue-King Memorial Chapel, 
the gift of Mrs, S. C. Goodhue of All Souls’ 
Church. That chapel with its equipments 
has cost $35,000. 

The plant as it stands to-day represents 
gifts from these two Unitarian women, Mrs. 
Hackley and Mrs. Goodhue, together with 
some sixty or seventy thousand dollars 
from various sources,—contributions agegre- 
gating between five and six hundred thou- 
This beautiful plant is in a 
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park of seventy-eight acres, together with 
the lower school which stands upon the 
four acres upon which originally Mrs. Hack- 
ley’s house stood, and to which have been 
added conveniences and provision enough 
to make it a school for thirty little boys of 
the lower school. I should say it is a 
moderate estimate to say that the whole 
equipment as it stands there, with its com- 
plete corps as to faculty and eighty-four 
boys, represents for the trustees who hold 
it in trust for this use a total value of about 
$900,000; and I congratulate this American 
Unitarian Association that the idea was 
conceived and that it was possible under 
the blessing of God for us to carry it out. 


The Improvement of Church Music. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


In the first report of the Committee on 
the Improvement of Church Music, which 
was presented to this Association in 1905, 
I stated explicitly that the main task of the 
committee was the compilation and publica - 
tion of a carefully edited list or catalogue of 
anthems which, in the judgment of experi- 
enced choir-masters and ministers, were 
suitable for use in Unitarian services of wor- 
ship. In my report for last year I stated 
that, in pursuance of this chief part of its 
work, the committee had critically exam- 
ined thousands of anthems, gathered from 
the publishing houses both of America and 
England, and that, after months of labor, 
the committee had at least selected a list 
of anthems, containing about five hundred 
titles, which it could recommend to our 
churches from the standpoint both of words 
and of music. To-day I am able to report 
that during the past year the committee 
has completed this principal task, to which, 
from the beginning, it set itself. The list 
of anthems selected as wholly suitable for 
use in our churches has been beautifully 
printed in neat and handsome pamphlet 
form, and has been distributed to the num- 
ber of some five hundred copies among our 
choir-masters and ministers. Wherever sent 
they have been graciously received; and it 
is the earnest hope of this committee that 
an increasing number of liberal churches will 
use these lists, and that through this use 
choir anthems, the words of which are un- 
appropriate or the music unworthy, may be 
gradually eliminated from their services of 
worship. 

Various minor activities of this committee 
may here be very briefly noted: (a) In my 
report of last year I announced the forth- 
coming publication, through the house of 
Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., Boston, of a col- 
lection of original anthems, the music of 
which was to be composed to texts selected 
for this purpose by members of the commit - 
tee, under the title, ‘‘Anthems of the Liberal 
Faith.” For various reasons this publica - 
tion has been delayed; but it is now at least 
under way, three of the anthems having 
been already published in sheet form and 
others being in active preparation. (6) In 
this connection it may be well to state 
that the books of anthems, published by 
the houses of Oliver Ditson Company and 
Schirmer Company, with the approval of 
this committee, continue to have satisfactory 
circulation. (c) The Association has received 
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from Miss Louisa P. Loring the gift of the 
plates of the ‘‘Hymns of the Ages,’ which 
was compiled. by her, and is already in use 
in some of our churches. This hymn-book, 
in the judgment of this committee, is the 
best compilation yet put at the service of 
our churches, A new edition will soon be 
printed, and the use of this book is heartily 
commended to congregations seeking such 
equipment. 

In closing, I should mention two new 
undertakings of the committee, which should 
reach completion this coming year. So suc- 
cessful was the list of anthems, the selection 
of which, as I have said, was the chief task 
of this committee, and so hearty its recep- 
tion, that the committee has decided to issue 
a similar list of solos suitable for use in our 
churches. Secondly, the committee has 
found it to be a growing custom among our 
churches to have the choir sing, in place of 
an anthem, some hymn, uplifting and in- 
spiring in character, but better adapted per- 
haps for trained singers than a mixed audi- 
ence. Thinking this custom an excellent 
one, as furthering the true spirit of worship 
in our church services, and desiring therefore 
to further it, the committee will shortly 
publish a small book containing some fifty 
carefully chosen hymns, which it can recom- 
mend as suitable for choir use rather than 
for congregational singing. 


Theodore Parker’s Works. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


In the annual report of the president of 
this Association for the year 1906 it was 
stated that “two events of the year in the 
Publication Department require especial 
mention”; and of these two events it was 
specified that the second was ‘“‘the liberal 
gift of one of the survivors of the men who 
personally knew the emancipating force of 
the life and work of Theodore Parker, which 
will enable the Association in due time to 
publish a complete and standard edition of 
Parker’s books. This interesting task has 
been intrusted to a special editorial board, 
and it is proposed to make the issue of the 
new edition lead up to the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Parker’s birth 
in 1910.” 

The ‘“‘special editorial board,’’? to which 
the president of the Association referred in 
this last annual report, is composed of Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., chairman; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, secretary; Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. 
Frank Sanborn, Mr. Rufus Leighton, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte. ‘This board has met three times 
during the past year, has initiated and super- 
vised a searching and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the material at hand, and has arranged 
for the publication of a complete edition of 
Theodore Parker’s Works in sixteen vol- 
umes. Several of these volumes are now in 
course of publication, and it is probable that 
at least five volumes will be issued in the 
course of the current year, others following 
from time to time until the set is complete. 
According to the statement of the chairman 
of this committee, the volumes to be issued 
this year include: “‘A Discourse of. Religion,”’ 
edited by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son; ‘‘Historic Americans,’ edited by Dr. 
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Samuel A. Eliot; a collection ofParker’s 
literary essays and papers under the title, 
“The American Scholar,” edite¢ by Mr. 
George Willis Cooke; a collection of Parker’s 
sermons and essays upon social questions 
under the title, ““The Sins and Safeguards 
of Society,” edited by Rev. Samuel B. Stew- 
art; and a collection of wholly new material 
never before printed in a volume in this 
country and now gathered under the title 
of “The World of Matter and the Spirit of 
Man,” edited by Mr. Cooke. ‘These volumes, 
as they appear, will be for sale separately, 
and purchasers can thus buy single copies 
or full sets as they may desire. A peculiarly 
interesting detail of the work of the board is 
the tentative arrangements which have been 
entered into by the publication agent of the 
Association for the contemporaneous pub- 
lication of these books in England, thus se- 
curing the international circulation of this 
Centenary Edition. 

To all admirers of Theodore Parker, the 
Elijah of modern America, it is a source of 
unspeakable joy that at last the works of 
this prophet and hero are to be published in 
an enduring form worthy of his noble memory. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The president called the meeting to 
order Tuesday morning, May 21, and the 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
George Batchelor. Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
chairman of the Business: Committee, re- 
ported favorably the following resolution :— 


Whereas the ministers of our denomination have organ- 
ized a society through which they may contribute to a re- 
tiring or pension fund for their aged brethren of the min- 
istry, therefore, Resolved, That this Association commends 
their enterprise to the cordial sympathy and co-operation 
of our churches and people as one which greatly needs 
to be undertaken by our denomination. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, speaking to 
the resolution, said that it had the good 
fortune to be a self-evident proposition. 
We have long suffered under the apparent 
neglect of our older men except so far as 
the Associations already formed for the 
relief of aged and indigent ministers have 
been able to supply their need. ‘The pro- 
posed Association is based on the idea not of 
the minister’s necessities, but the minister’s 
service. It is to be a service pension, if 
it succeeds, and it can succeed only by the 
co-operation of all the ministers and of all 
the churches. It is now proposed that the 
ministers and the churches together should 
raise a fund to be annually divided without 
reference to anything except the fact that 
men have reached the age of sixty-five and 
have had twenty years of continuous service. 

The resolution was adopted, as were also 
the following :— 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association— 
composed of ministers and lay delegates representing the 
Unitarian churches of America, at its annual meeting held 
in Boston, Mass., May 21, 1907, on the eve of the second 
Hague Conference of Peace—records its unqualified and 
enthusiastic indorsement of the resolutions adopted by the 
recent National Arbitration and Peace Congress, held in 
New York, April 14 to 17, 1907,—first, that the govern- 
ments of the world should provide that The Hague Court 
shall hereafter be a permanent institution, meeting peri- 
odically for the regular and systematic consideration of 
the international problems constantly arising in the in- 
tercourse of nations; secondly, that the Hague Court 
should be open to all nations; thirdly, that a general 
treaty of arbitration, for ratification by all nations, should 
be drafted by the coming conference, providing for the 
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reference to The Hague Court of international disputes 
which may hereafter arise; fourthly, that the time has 
arrived for decided action toward the limitation of the 
burdens of armaments. — ; 

Resolved, That the Association respectfully requests 
and urges the government of the United States to instruct 
its delegates to the coming Hague Conference to support 
with the full weight of our national influence, one and all 
of these propositions. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
President Roosevelt, to Secretary Root, and to each of the 


“United States delegates to the coming Hague Conference. 


The committee advised against the adop- 
tion of the resolution deprecating the closing 
of Prospect Hill School for Girls, which was 
presented and supported by Rev. C. J. 
Staples. Explanation being made that the 
trustees of the school will be able eventually 
to reopen it with a larger endowment, it 
was voted to lay the resolution on the table. 

Resolved, That this Association hails with great satis- 
faction the permanent establishment of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry. We applaud the wise and 
far-sighted generosity of the founders of the School. We 
rejoice at the progress it has already made, and at its ex- 
cellent prospects for the future; and we commend the 
school, in its work and its plans, to the hearty interest of 
our people. 


After a recess of five minutes for voting, 
the president asked Dr. Peabody, who has 
recently returned from California, to give 
his direct and personal testimony to the 
value of the work of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, commended in the 
resolution just passed. 


Prof. Francis G. PEaBupy. You have 
most of you heard what Dean Wilbur had 
to say about the Pacific School for the Min- 
istry at Berkeley yesterday. Every word 
he said is true. That school is the very best 
enterprise now before the minds of the 
Unitarian people of this country. Mr. 
Wilbur is entirely right in telling you that 
the Unitarian ministry of the Pacific Coast 
must be developed chiefly under the care 
of men there trained. What Mr. Wilbur 
said about the difference between educating 
our own ministers here and educating them 
in England and bringing them over here 
applies precisely to that situation there. 
The Pacific School has been undertaken 
with the greatest generosity and fidelity 
by two laymen and their wives, one in San 
Francisco and the other in Oakland. It 
needs your sympathy and _ co-operation. 
Mr. Wilbur neglected to tell you what is at 
present the best asset of the school. The 
best possession of the school is not its financial 
plant, though this is promising, or its 
scheme of buildings, though this is mag- 
nificent. ‘The best present possession of the 
school isits dean. There never was a better 
piece of work done in this body than Dean 
Wilbur is doing there. It is a self-respecting, 
affectionate, self-sacrificing, intelligent task. 
He has not been willing to sacrifice quality 
to quantity. He has picked his men in 
the light of an academic responsibility, and 
he has won the confidence of the University 
of California and of his colleagues in the 
other theological schools. 

There is a most interesting interchange 
of instruction, both between the University 
and his school, and the Theological schools 
at his side and his school. And there is an 
Inter-theological School fellowship and union 
of professors and students which I had the 
honor of meeting and addressing, so that 
the spirit of co-operation and mutual confi- 
dence is undisguised and genuine. The 
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enterprise that you have in hand there 
commands the esteem of the University 
officers and of the whole community. There 
is nothing to hinder it except lack of money 
and ignorance, for the most part, on the part 
of our constituents of what is going on. 

They have in hand this large scheme of 
buildings. They have the best lot of land in 
Berkeley reserved for their purpose. They 
have assurances of large support from friends 
there. They need, however, for their 
strengthening some money from this side of 
the continent, and I have a hope that some 
persons here who may be naturally drawn by 
affiliations or inheritances or connections to 
the Pacific Coast may make contributions 
to this end; but they need equally our sym- 
pathy and our moral fortifying. We ought 
to send Mr. Wilbur back to his work assured 
that, as far asthe East is from the West, so 
far reaches our sense of unity and the large 
confidence of our faith. : 


At the suggestion of Rev. C. F. Dole, and 
the motion of Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, the reso- 
lution concerning service-pension for minis- 
ters was taken up for reconsideration, and 
debated at length by Messrs. Dole, Batchelor, 
E. Hale, Wendte, and Frothingham. 


Voted, To lay the matter on the table. 


The PRESIDENT. It is always one of the 
pleasant features of the anniversary meeting 
that we are able to welcome to the plat- 
form friends and comrades of other com- 
munions to bring their fraternal greetings. 
And first to-day we are able to hear a word 
from our comrades and friends across the sea. 
Certainly one of the most significant and 
prophetic events of that great jubilee of 
Queen Victoria not many years ago occurred 
at the close of the surperb naval review. 
You will remember that, as the darkness feil 
on that memorable day, the commander of 
the American Cruiser Brooklyn hoisted the 
British and American flags together, and 
then at a given signal turned on them the 
brilliant ray of the searchlight, and there 
together those two flags waved in the mo- 
mentary radiance, proclaiming to the as- 
sembled navies of the world the fundamental 
unity of these two nations. And, whetever 
those two flags go to-day over the Seven 
Seas, they carry the inspiration of that 
moment and their messages of freedom and 
civilization. JI ask you to greet Rev. G. L. 
Phelps of Evesham, who represents here 
to-day our comrades of the British Unitarian 
churches. [The address of Mr. Phelps will 
appear next week.] 


The PRESIDENT. Some of you will remem- 
ber that, when Dr. Campbell spoke to us a 
year ago most charmingly here, he told us of 
his dream that some day an archway, a 
flying bridge, might cross the street yonder, 
connecting the Congregational House with 
the Unitarian Building. You welcomed the 
suggestion, and I remember thinking that 
the old sacred name of pontiff, whether in 
the Jewish or in the Christian priesthood, 
means really bridge-builder; and might we 
not believe that the man to bridge that 
chasm would be the best pontificate that 
New England has known? That chasm at 
least is bridged alteady in the personal good 
will and affection that unite those who do 
their work in those twoybuildings; and it is 
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a great pleasure to welcome here ‘to-day how he succeeded in getting the sympathy 


and to present to you Mr. Bridgman of the 
Congregationalist. [Mr. [Bridgman’s address 
will appear next week]. 


The PRESIDENT. We are proud of our 
Congregational inheritance; but, in the pride 
of our own lineage, I think sometimes we 
forget that the high tide of the Puritan move- 
ment was in the proclamation. of the gospel 
of the inner life which was embodied in the 
Society of Friends. We welcome to-day 
the secretary of the Society for the Promotion 
of Friends’ Principles; and as, sir, I read 
those principles, I can find in them nothing 
that every Unitarian does not heartily 
accept. This organization, Mr. Wilbur, is 
organized for the promotion of pure Chris- 
tianity. That is our whole statement of 
purpose. In that, you, sir, are in sympathy. 
I present to you Mr. Henry W. Wilbur of 
Philadelphia. [Mr. Wilbur’s address will 
appear next week.] 


The PRESIDENT. Many wise and witty 
men have told us in apt phrase what are the 
differences between Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. I have always liked, sir, a phrase 
of Dr. Atwood, who says, originally at any 
rate it was simply a matter of emphasis. 
The Unitarians declared, ‘‘One God, the 
Father,” and the Universalists declared, 
‘One God, the Father.’”’? President Hamil- 
ton of Tufts College brings to us the greetings 
of our nearest and closest fellow-workers of 
the Universalist Church. [President Hamil- 
ton’s address will appear next week.] 


The PRESIDENT. The last representative 
of a sister communion that I shall have the 
pleasure of presenting to you this morning 
I greet with peculiar delight ; for, if my limited 
memory serves me right, it is the first time 
that the great body of Free Churches in this 
country that take no other name than Chris- 
tian, has been officially represented at this 
gathering. This year their annual conven- 
tion has appointed an official delegation to 
bring greetings here, and Dr. Summerbell is 
the chairman. We shall welcome him not 
only officially, but also for himself as an un- 
daunted champion of Christian freedom and 
toleration. He is the former editor of the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, and that is what 
Dr. Summerbell is himself. [Dr. Sum- 
merbell’s address will appear next week.] 


‘The president then asked Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody to ‘speak in response to these 
brethren from different churches. (His 
address will appear next week.) 

Adjourned. 


The Young People’s Religious Union. 


The eleventh annual meeting was held in 
the chapel of the Second Church, Copley 
Square, Boston, at 2 p.m., when a large num- 
ber of delegates and friends were present, 
every available seat being taken. 

President Arnold presided at the business 
session, and, after a few words by way of 
reviewing the year’s work, welcomed the 
company present. 

Mr. Asa M. Parker of Worcester, Mass., 
field secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union, was then introduced, who spoke 
briefly but convincingly on some of the 
methods used by him in his work, telling 


of the church toward young people’s organ- 
izations, and speaking of several ways of 
reviving old societies in spite of the usual 
familiar drawbacks. We must have defi- 
niteness above all else. We must catch 
hold of the power possessed by the church 
as a whole, and work along these lines. The 
church is more than a social institution, 
more than a literary institution, more than 
a school for ministers, and therefore young 


-people’s societies must include all these as 


a training for the future church. It is a 
tremendous opportunity that the young 
people of to-day have. Even a small group 
has material for the strength of the church 
of the future. Mr. Parker advised us to get 
hold of this potential need and apply our 
churches to it, and summed up the great 
Spiritual power that would come from all 
this work in Paul’s saying, ‘‘Not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” 

The Credentials Committee reported 135 
delegates from 6 States, Massachusetts hav- 
ing 120, New Hampshire 8, Rhode Island 3, 
South Carolina 1, Utah 1, and Vermont 2. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
for the year were presented; and interest- 
ing reports were also given by the Fair, 
Finance, Union-at-Large, and Policy Com- 
mittees, the last-named calling forth con- 
siderable spirited and animated discussion: 
detailed reports of the various district com- 
mittees were given as well. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
following list of officers that were later 
elected: for president, Mr. Harold G. Ar- 
nold, Providence ,R.I.; for vice-presidents, 
Miss Isabelle F. Walter, Charleston, S.C.; 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Mr. Waldo S. Green, Watertown, Mass.; 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil, Chicago, Ill.; Rev, 
Maxwell Savage, Redlands, Cal.; Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; for secretary, Miss 
Grace R. Torr, Peabody, Mass.; for treasurer, 
Mr.. O. Arthur McMurdie, Boston, Mass.; 
for. directors: Mr. Carleton Ames Wheeler, 
Peterboro, N.H.; Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Burlington, Vt.; Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, 
Saco, Me.; Mr. Walter P. Eaton, New York, 
N.Y.; Mr. Harvey C. Merrill, Meadville, 
Pa,; Miss Amy EF. Taylor, Lexington, Mass.; 
Miss Elizabeth Loring, Boston, Mass.; Mr.: 
A, Albert Wahlberg, Dorchester Centre, 
Mass.; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, 
Littleton, Mass.; Mr. Palfrey Perkins, Salem, 
Mass.; Mr. Paul S. Phalen, Fairhaven, 
Mass, 

The Balloting Commuctee reported 129 
ballots cast, every candidate receiving the 
full number of votes, 

The Resolutions Committee then offered 
six resolutions that were acted upon favor- 
ably. 

The Policy Committee’s report included 
the following recommendations that were 
adopted one by one, as they stand, with one 
exception :— 


I. Financial. (a) That the present plan 
of one appeal for all financial needs be again 
pursued. (6) That every effort be made 
to insure real success for the Fair next fall. 
(c) That the fund from Associate Life Mem- 
berships be increased as steadily as possible, 
and that each union feel an individual re- 


sponsibility in the matter. (d) That we 
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again issue a calendar of some form, as it 
assists us financially, spreads our name, and 
creates another bond among us. 

JI. Forward Movement. (a) That the 
“Field Work” be again organized on the 
-sectional plan, and, with the aid of former 
officers and friends who are scattered through 
the. country, that every effort be made to 
reach with experienced speakers each union 
or nucleus of young people. (b) That we 
try to unite with the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union every body of Unitarian young 
people now organized under other auspices. 
(c) That the work of our Union-at-Large 
be followed up as thoroughly as possible, 
especially in college centres, and that a 
speaker visit any such centre where a group 
is reported. (d) That we endeavor to have 
representation at all prominent conferences, 
(ec) That we raise, if possible, $300 to be 
used in Forward Movement work, in order 
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raised for one or more objects to be deter- 
mined by the committee. 


The proposed amendment to Article 111 of 
the Constitution, was adopted as amended, 
and now reads thus: ‘Any Society which 
neglects to forward its contribution to the 
National Union for two consecutive years 
shall be dropped from the rolls, provided 
that notice of such delinquency be mailed to 


the secretary of such union at least two 
‘months before the expiration of the two 
years,” 

The business session adjourned at 5.30, 
after which the company repaired to the par- 
lors, wherea reception was held, the presidents 
of the unions around Boston acting as ushers, 
and a little later refreshments were served 
in the dining hall by the Boston Federation. 
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ing June and July, to consult with any one 
desiring advice or information concerning 
the coming fair. 


The Church in Lancaster, Pa. 


BY REV. MELVIN BRANDOW. 


If you will look upon the picture printed 
herewith, you will see the dream of the little 
society in Lancaster, Pa. At present, it is 
gathering in a rented hall, rather pleasing, 
but noisy and inconvenient. The society’s 
service of worship has attracted, and is still 
attracting, many occasional visitors, who 
express their pleasure, but only with rarity 
will join themselves to us. This is not diffi- 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


that the old unions may receive new life, 
and the new unions be started at all possible 
points, 

Ill. Strengthening. That our great 
effort for this year be toward strengthening 
our individual unions, in order that each, 
by taking advantage of the experiences of 
the others, may find new inspiration, use- 
fulness, and new reason for being. 


There was some discussion over calendars, 
and it seemed to be the general sentiment 
that a calendar be printed that should coim- 
bine both local and national features. 

Most of the discussion of the afternoon 
however, centred about the point as to 
whether the $300 to be raised should be ex- 
pended on Forward Movement work or used 
for somie specified missionary purpose. Fi- 
nally, it was 


Voted: That the Young People’s Religious 
Union){ pledge the ‘sum of $300 to be 


The evening meeting, held in the church 
auditorium, began at 7.15, by a very enjoy- 


Bertram, organist, assisted by Miss Harriet 
P. Richards, violinist, and Miss Genevieve 
Roblin, harpist. At 7.45 an informal praise 
service was opened by the spirited singing 
of three well-known hymns, led by Mr. J. 
Russell Abbott, director of congregational 
singing, and assisted by a chorus of young 
people’s voices. ‘The president, Mr. H. G. 
Arnold, conducted the devotional service, 
after which followed the speakers of the 
evening, four former presidents of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, each taking for 
his topic, “What the Young People’s Union 
meant to me.” 

The meeting closed at a little after nine 
o’clock and has been pronounced one of the 
best the young people have ever held. 

Miss Floyd will be in Room r1, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Thursdays, from 11 to x dur- 


able musical service in charge of Mr. C. L,. | 
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cult to understand; for a rented hall cannot 
present the proper conditions for churchly 
worship, nor does a rented hall give that 
assurance of permanence which might win 
the adhesion of prudent people. In conse- 
quence, a longing has arisen in the little so- 
ciety for a real church building of its own, 
that it may make its appeal to the city upon 
an equal footing with the other churches, so 
far as the possession of a building is con- 
cerned, and upon a better footing, so far as 
concerns the possession of a more living mes- 
sage, to be then delivered with the sup- 
porting advantage of fitting surround- 
ings. 

Last fall, the first decisive step was taken, 
in the purchase of a lot. ‘This lot is admir- 
ably situated. It is not far from the Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, and is in the centre 
of a large district of homes, where those peo- 
ple live who are most. likely to respond to 
the Unitarian appeal; that is, people who 
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base excellence upon character and intelli- 
gence rather than upon the possession of 
money. ‘The lot is upon the south-west cor- 
ner of one of the best streets of the city, and 
in a section where values are sure to 
rise. 

Look at the picture again. ‘The building 
is very well designed, as we think, for the 
character of the lot chosen. It is hoped to 
make it of a pleasing white stone, with pos- 
sibly English ivy running up the walls. ‘The 
building will be small, but is so planned as 
easily to admit of enlargement when the 
society has outgrown it: the lot also will 
amply allow this, But the building, though 
small, is admirably complete. From the 
tower vestibule, entrance is had either into 
the parlor or into the auditorium. The par- 
lor is upon the main. street side, so placed 
that it may serve as a buffer against noise 
and assure a quiet auditorium. (At present, 
a window-shaking railroad runs alongside 
the society’s rented hall, so that we are all 
particularly sensitive in the matter of 
sound!) : 

The auditorium will seat one hundred and 
sixty people, and is quite large enough for 
_ptesent use upon ordinary occasions: at ex- 
traordinary times, by means of rising doors, 
the auditorium will be extended to include 
the parlor. The fireplace in the parlor, 
with the book-cases and the great windows, 
should then afford a pleasing effect. 

Underneath the main floor will be a large, 
well-lighted Sunday-school room, with small 
class-rooms at the side. This large room 
may, upon occasion, be used for lectures, 
entertainments, and suppers; for the last- 
named purpose a kitchen will be  pro- 
vided. 

The interior of the church is thus a much- 
in-little, containing just those conditions 
which we ardently desire for the worthy and 
successful prosecution of our mission. But 
tthe exterior of the building should not be 
overlooked: its beauty will be a constant ap- 
peal to the passer-by to turn aside, and find 
within the beauty also of religion. In the 
‘single room of a noisy rented hall it is not 
‘easy to work, and still more difficult to wor- 
ship; but the new church will wonderfully 
facilitate our work and greatly deepen wor- 
ship. 

The society has earned some such out- 
come as the reward of five years’ faithful 
persistence in the face of discouraging con- 
ditions. ‘his city of forty-five thouand peo- 
ple is unusually tenacious of the old ways 
of thought and life. It is also strongly in- 
clined (as perhaps elsewhere) to judge of the 
value of a movement from the viewpoint of 
material progress. The acquisition, there- 
fore, of a beautiful church building on an im- 
portant thoroughfare of the city will at once 
give the society a greatly needed social 
standing, and will relieve it of much of the 
burden of a peculiarly trying opprobrium. 

» This, then, is our dream. 

The lot is ours. We also have, in hand 
‘or upon good pledges, over twenty-three 
hundred dollars. In addition, we know of 
various sums, great and small, that are com- 
ing to us. Still, the amount requisite for 
even a small church, in this day of the high 
cost of building materials, is so large that 
we sometimes heave a sigh, and wonder 
whether, after all, we shall find enough kind- 
hearted friends to make our dream come 
true. 


‘Jones, proffered us the welcome hospitality 
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International Congress Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 

As the time for holding the Boston Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals ap- 
proaches, the interest in it deepens, and ex- 
tends to an ever-widening constituency. 
The writer has just returned from a mission- 
ary journey in the Central West, undertaken 
in its interest. Under the auspices of the 
Billings Fund he had the privilege of ad- 
dressing some sixteen audiences, large and 
small, in twelve of the leading cities and 
centres of our liberal faith. Everywhere 
his word was received with sympathy and 
no little enthusiasm, and, if pledges are kept, 
there will be a large representation from this 
section of our country. At Cleveland the 
beautiful new church was crowded to the 
doors, and an impromptu reception was held 
after the service by our loyal friends in that 
great and growing city. At Toledo, on the 
evening of the same Sunday, although the 
train was an hour or more behind its schedule 
time, the congregation waited patiently until 
the speaker arrived with his message. At 
Cincinnati his former parishioners and friends 
gave him a warm welcome and listened to 
an hour’s discourse. In Indianapolis, with 
all the ardor of a new movement, the society 
assembled in goodly numbers and were most 
appreciative in their response. The United 
Women’s Alliances of St. Louis and Alton, 
despite a rainy day, came in goodly numbers, 
with Revs. Day, Dodson, and Gebauer, to 
hear the story of the International Congress 
and its challenge and opportunity. It was 
a great privilege also to address the students 
of Washington University at their morning 
chapel service, this time not on the Congress. 
In Chicago our former fellow-student at 
Meadville and long-time friend, Jenkin Lloyd 


of the guest room in his wonderful palace of 
public service, the Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
and manifested a warm interest in the Con- 
gress. A service in the Third Church, to 
whose congregation the writer was preach- 
ing on that fateful Sunday evening, thirty- 
six years ago, when the great Chicago fire 
broke out in its immediate vicinity, brought 
back many impressive memories. In the 
evening a union meeting was held in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, on the corner of 
Prairie and 30th Streets. Several Universal- 
ist clergymen, an Episcopal rector, a Jewish 
Rabbi, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, as well as the 
missionary, spoke in behalf of the Congress. 
It was to the present writer a peculiarly 
grateful service. Thirty-four years pre- 
viously he built and dedicated on this precise 
spot his first church, a modest chapel of brick 
and stone. Drs. H. W. Bellows, James Free- 
man Clarke, Robert Collyer, S. R. Calthrop, 
F. L. Hosmer, George A. Thayer, and others 
participated in the ceremony, while in 
the congregation sat William H. Baldwin, 
Gov. Bagley of Michigan, and, his first ap- 
pearance in a Unitarian church, Minot J. 
Savage, then a Congregational minister at 
Helena, Ark. In the evolution of our cause 
in Chicago this ‘‘Fourth Unitarian Church” 
was merged in All Souls’ Church, the later 
creation of Rev. J. L. Jones, and its modest 
temple has been effaced by the splendid 
structure erected on the same site by our 
Universalist brethren. It is gratifying to 
think that such an apotheosis has overtaken 
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the humble beginnings of thirty-four years 
ago, and that the spot is still hallowed by 
the ideals and worship of liberal Christianity. 

At Madison, most beautiful of North- 
western towns, it was a joy to behold the 
prosperity of the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, with its thirty-six hundred students, and 
to meet a large company of our Unitarian 
friends at a social gathering. Nowhere was 
there a warmer welcome given the mission- 
ary of the Congress. The Milwaukee church 
was in mourning because of the coming de- 
parture of its minister, Rev. Mr. Hodgin, for 
a year of Europe and rest. But it was most 
hospitable and receptive in spirit. 

An interesting, if strenuous, visit in thriv- 
ing Kalamazoo, where a snowstorm varied 
the May climate but could not dampen the 
warmth of the greeting, and the gracious 
shelter and rest of the parsonage at Ann 
Arbor, led up to a Sunday service in this far- 
famed college town, where Rev. Henry W. 
Foote is manifesting the same religious spirit 
and personal culture and charm which dis- 
tinguished his honored father. The Western 
Unitarian Conference in the beautiful church 
at Detroit was the last occasion for presenting 
the Congress topic. Again we were impressed 
with the ability and consecration of the men 
and women who have our Unitarian cause 
in charge at the West. I have never heard 
more virile speaking or a saner,* braver, 
sweeter spirit displayed than by the ministers, 
mostly young, who addressed these meetings. 

A day beside the tumultuous rush of 
waters and thunderous roar at Niagara, and 
the writer returned to his work in Boston, 
grateful to Secretary W. M. Backus and all 
the friends who had sped his way and showed 
such an interest in the cause ‘he advocated, 
making his three weeks’ journey profitable 
to the Congress and enjoyable to himself. , 

At the meetings of Anniversary Week, 
besides a report from its secretary, refer- 
ences were again and again made to the 
approaching International Congress, show- 
ing how strongly it appeals to the imagina- 
tion and heart of our people. 

Many of the latter are now enrolling 
themselves as members of the Congress. It 
is very desirable that all its friends and 
well-wishers should do this: first, to con- 
tribute their mite to its financial support 
and publish to the world its true constitu- 
ency. An association without an assured 
membership has no outlook for the future. 
Second, because certain desirable privileges 
are attached to such membership. Persons 
displaying its card and badge will be more 
sure of a seat on the floor of the halls in 
which the sessions are held; will be admitted 
to the receptions at the Hotel Somerset and 
Massachusetts State House; will have sent 
them the literature to be published by the 
committee in advance of the Congress, in- 
cluding an illustrated pamphlet containing 
the biographies and portraits of foreign and 
other speakers at the Congress. 

It will facilitate these ends if persons in- 
tending to become members do so at once, 
sending their names, addresses, and one 
dollar in payment of the fee to the secretary, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. ‘The certificate will be sent 
in return. Checks drawn on banks at any 
great distance from Boston should be for 
$1.10, to pay for the expense of collection. 

The secretary recently addressed the 
Universalist Ministers’ Association at their 
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rooms in West Street, Boston, on Congress 
topics, and met with a very hospitable re- 
ception. 

Two, at least, of the delegates from other 
bodies, who spoke at the interdenominational 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion during Anniversary Week, were moved 
to this display of fellowship through their 
interest in the International Congress. 

On the 23d of May the Christian Register 
published as a supplement a four-page bulle- 
tin of the Boston Congress, giving a succinct 
account of its aims, a list of its officers and 
honorary vice-presidents, a provisional pro- 
gramme, and announcement of speakers from 
abroad, together with the portraits of the 
presidents of the coming and former Con- 
gresses. ‘This supplement also appeared the 
same week in the Universalist Leader, and 
the Inquirer and the Christian Lzfe of Lon- 
don. Copies of it have also been sent to 
some two thousand private addresses, and 
may be obtained from the secretary at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

A similar bulletin of eight pages has been 
printed in the German language, and will 
be issued next month as a supplement by 
Die Christliche Welt of Marburg and Das 
Protestantenblait of Berlin, religious weeklies 
of large circulation and influence, in sym- 
pathy with our point of view. This bulletin 
contains also the portraits of several of our 
most eminent German and Swiss delegates. 

A similar bulletin in the French tongue will 
be issued by Le Protestant and La Vue 
Nouvelle in France, and Hervorming, the 
Dutch liberal journal. 
of French, Dutch, and Hungarian delegates. 
These bulletins in foreign tongues may also 
be obtained of the secretary. 

In these and similar ways a large adver- 
tisement of our Congress and its purposes is 
assured. We have the gratifying news that 
eighty-five persons have already booked their 
passage from Great Britain to our Boston 
Congress, sailing by various British lines on 
different dates. This number is sure to be 
considerably increased. 

It will be noted that three members of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet, Secretaries 
Taft, Garfield, and Straus, are honorary 
vice-presidents of our Congress. Also Govs. 
Guild of Massachusetts and Hughes of 
New York, Senator Murray Crane, ex- 
Govs. Long and Douglas, and _ Chief 
Justice Knowlton of Massachusetts, Univer- 
sity Presidents C. W. Eliot, D. S. Jordan, 
B. Ide Wheeler, C. R. Van Hise, W. H. P. 
Faunce, C. D. Wright, W. D. Hyde, D. C. 

_ Gilman, C. F. Thwing, FE. I. Alderman, J. G. 
Schurman, F. W. Hamilton, W. F. Slocum, 
J.-M. “Taylor, 1. -C. Seelye, H. B. Frissel, 
G. Stanley Hall, Profs. F. G. Peabody and 
Charles Eliot Norton, Col. Higginson, Felix 
Adler, Samuel L. Clemens, Julia Ward Howe, 
Goldwin Smith, and Revs. Lyman Abbott, 
T. T. Munger, George A. Gordon, Josiah 
Strong, Amory H. Bradford, Philip M. 
Moxom, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale,— 
a truly remarkable display of catholicity 
and culture. } 

We trust the sympathizers with our Inter- 
national Congress next autumn (September 
21-27), in planning their movements for 
the summer are including an attendance at 
the Congress meetings. No part of their 
outing will prove more refreshing to mind 
and body, since care has been taken to vary 
the strenuousness of the sessions with fre- 
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quent excursions and recreative social 
features. 

Rev. W. F. Greenman, the executive sec- 
retary of the National Unitarian Conference, 
has inJpress a bulletin announcing the pro- 
ceedings and' papers of its forthcoming ses- 
sion, to be held in connection with the Inter- 
national meetings next September. Al- 
though extending over only one day, the 
conference session will be of even more than 
usual interest and importance. At the 
happy suggestion of Mr. Greenman himself, 
the general topic of the addresses will be 
the faith and organization of a liberal church 
in an atmosphere of political freedom and 
social democracy. With such a topic treated 
by speakers like President Charles W. Eliot, 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., Prof. F: A. Christie, and Rev. 
Marion D. Shutter, D.D., these meetings 
cannot fail to be exceedingly helpful, es- 
pecially to our liberal friends from abroad, 
who can thus gain in brief compass an au- 
thoritative statement of our American theory 
and practice in the sphere of the religions. 

Conjoined with the programme of this 
conference there will also be a short pro- 
spectus of the International meetings and 
such information concerning reduced rail- 
road rates, hotel accommodations, boarding 
and lodging houses, etc., as will be useful 
to the attendants at both series of meetings. 

Three prominent representatives of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association— 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of the 
Association, Rev. Christopher J. Street, M.A., 
LL.B., of Sheffield, member of the Council, 
and Rev. W. G. Tarrant, M.A., of Wands- 
worth, member of the executive committee 
—are atranging to visit some of the leading 
Unitarian churches in Canada early in Sep- 
tember, before the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Liberal Congress in Boston. ‘Their 
itinerary (subject to change) is as follows: 
Sunday, September 1, religious services, 
Rev. C. J. Street at Montreal, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie at Ottawa; Wednesday, 
September 4, public meeting or social gath- 
ering of the members and friends of the 
church at Toronto, attended by all three 
representatives; Thursday, September 5, 
public meeting or social gathering at Hamil- 
ton, attended by all three representatives; 
Friday, September 6, public meeting or social 
gathering at London, attended by all three 
representatives; Sunday, September 8, re- 
ligious services, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie at 
London, Rev. C. J. Street at Hamilton, Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant at Toronto; Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12, public meeting or social gathering 
of the members and friends of the church at 
Ottawa, attended by all three representatives; 
Sunday, September 15, religious services, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant at Ottawa, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie at Montreal; Monday, 
September 16, public meeting or social 
gathering at Montreal, attended by all three 
representatives. Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope 
will visit Winnipeg as a representative of 
the Association. 


The Fair in Bath. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bath, N.H., 
will hold their annual fair for the sale of 
useful and fancy articles on August 15, 1907. 
They will’ be pleased to receive any such 
articles that the friends of this small and 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. — 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. | 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secresary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
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struggling society may be disposed to send 
them. The society is largely dependent 
upon this source of revenue to meet its ex- 
penses, and this year, as before, solicits the 
generous assistance of those able to help it 
in the gift of articles for its sale. Articles 
may be sent to either Mrs. A. N. Somers, 
secretary, or Miss Mary E. Jackman, presi- 
dent, Bath, N.H., who will acknowledge 
them, 


The Star Island Library. 


The committee on the Star Island Library 
have received a number of books and about 
$24 in money. During June these books 
will be catalogued and prepared to be sent 
to Star Island about July 1. 

A book plate which the committee hope 
will be satisfactory to members of the con- 
ference has also been prepared. 

During the next few weeks gifts of either 
money or books will be gladly received and 
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may be sent either to Miss Florence Everett, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or to Mrs. Austin 
Holden, 28 Newbury Street, Boston. 

A set of the Waverly novels may be pro- 
cured for $15, and would be a welcome 
addition to the library. 

L. FREEMAN CLARK, 
Chairman of Gommittee. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Field Work. 


I am very glad to present another report 
from our representative, Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance. Although his trip was made some 
days ago, his impressions are well worth pre- 
serving. As I have said before, such notes 
as these have an interest beyond the circle 
of Sunday-School workers. | 


My dear Mr. Horton,—Once more I re- 
port to you a delightful and, I hope, a 
profitable journey in the name of the Sun- 
day-School Society. The Southern Confer- 
ence held at Chattanooga has already been 
reported, through the columns of the Regis- 
ter, ‘Those in attendance courteously sup- 
pressed all words of disappointment over 
your inability to attend, and accepted me 
gracefully as your substitute and represen- 
tative. Our Sunday-School Conference was 
held at noon on the first day, thus having 
an honorable place. It was animated, and 
tended, almost from the start, away from all 
questions of minor detail to a discussion 
of the fundamental problems of religious 
education. 

But the best of it all came after adjourn- 
ment, when persons from several Southern 
cities came to me with eager, almost im- 
passioned pleadings fer help in the religious 
guidance of their own children, of their Sun- 
day-School classes. Indeed, this intense 
desire for spiritual guidance surpassed any- 
thing I have elsewhere experienced. How 
little we pastors usually know of the heart- 
yearnings of our own people! Sometimes 
they confide to strangers what they conceal 
from us. My impression of our Southern 
churches is that their small size and their 
pathetic isolation intensifies the devotion 
of both ministers and laymen, and that the 
necessity of holding their positions against 
hostile forces sharpens theological lines, 
In such a situation ministers have need of 
special watchfulness lest the more dis- 
_tinctively constructive, spiritual aspects of 
their work suffer. 

The following Sunday I was in Lovis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Ramsay’s school—or rather 
schools, for he has two, in different parts of 
the city—meets before the morning service, 
as do many schools in the West and South. 
I visited and spoke to the one held in the 
church, and found it well officered, with ad- 

“mirably conducted classes. Almost the en- 
tire service was without books, showing an 
unusual amount of memory-work. Mr. 
Ramsay has a splendid class of large boys. 
To teach such a class immediately before 
the morning service requires a degree of 
courage, perhaps of endurance, that not all 
ministers possess. I was glad to preach for 
him at the morning service, not only to give 
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him a needed rest, but to speak to his con- 
gregation, in the name of the Society, on re- 
ligious education. 

In less than an hour we (for I was accom- 
panied on the entire round by a neighbor 
and parishioner) were on an express train 
bound for Cincinnati. In that city a group 
of earnest workers awaited me, gathered 
hospitably by Mr. and Mrs, Thayer at their 
home for a dinner and social hour. After 
that came the conference, lasting well into 
the night. A more highly intelligent, a more 
discriminatingly eager group of people I 
have never met. Mr. Thayer’s quarter-cen- 
tury ministry in Cincinnati, to be fittingly 
recognized this summer by a complimentary 
vacation in Europe, has stamped itself on 
the morals of the city, and has shown itself 
equally in the fine spiritual culture of his 
people. The Cincinnati church seems to me 
to perpetuate, more than any other I know, 
the high traditions of a former generation. 
The four hours I passed in that company 
have left an impression on my mind as in- 
delible as it is delightful. 

Pittsburgh was the next point reached. 
Few of our churches have so splendid an 
equipment as Mr. Mason and his people 
enjoy. And I may add that nowhere have 
I found more zeal and more practical wis- 
dom in the conduct of Sunday-School affairs 
than I discovered in a long talk with the 
pastor and a most animated conference with 
the people of his congregation, together with 
the pastor and a few people from Allegheny. 
Eager devotion and practical common sense 
Mr. Mason has shown, not only in his church 
and Sunday-School work, but in his propo- 
sitions for a summer institute for Sunday- 
School teachers at Meadville. ~ 

Meadvilie was the next, and last, station 
on my itinerary. A pouring rain kept many 
away, but a goodly number of former parish- 
ioners, professors, and divinity students 
joined in an earnest conference with me on 
the evening of my arrival. The Meadville 
Sunday School has long had an enviable 
reputation, and seems to grow in excellence. 
The proposition to make it a ‘model’ 
school, in which ideals shall be worked out, 
seems to be a good one. ‘The next morning, 
after the privilege of conducting morning 
prayers at the Theological School, I had an 
hour’s conference with the faculty and the 
local pastor, my long-time friend, Mr. Fish. 

In this conference it was made plain, that 
the Meadville Faculty is fully alive to the 
urgency of increased attention to the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education. 
They look forward to the time when they 
can command the services of a teacher of 
religious pedagogy, perhaps sharing his time 
with some other institution, or with our 
churches and Sunday Schools. They ‘ex- 
pressed emphatic approval of the idea: of 
having a field worker, and freely offer their 
buildings, their library, and their own ser- 
vices, for the purposes of summer institute 
work, 

Thus I have brought to a conclusion these 
experiments in field work, undertaken with 
the avowed purpose of testing the matter 
before any serious attempt should be made 
to establish such work on a permanent basis. 
I have travelled some seven thousand miles, 
and have held meetings in twenty cities, 
from Toronto on the north to Chattanooga 
on the south. My personal conclusion is, 
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not merely that the field is ripe for such work, 
but\that in precisely that work lies our most 
attractive opportunity and our most impera- 
tive duty at the present moment. 
Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, 


The expression of sentiment-at the annual 
meeting, King’s Chapel, Anniversary Week, 
was very decidedly in favor of the expansion 
of this field work. ‘The officers of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society intend to 
catry out the plan more fully next year. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 
é 

Messrs, Abbot Peterson and Edwin Mitchell 
Slocombe, students at the Harvard Divinity 
School, have been admitted to fellowship 
by the New England Committee (June 3, 
1907), and are hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 

Comunittee. 


At the summer meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference at Randolph, on June 12, the 
speakers at the morning session, upon the 
topic, ‘Religion and Health,’ are Rev. 
George W. Cutter, D.D., of the Neponset 


‘Parish, Rev. Alfred A. Brown of Newton 


Centre, and Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham. 
The afternoon session will be given to the 
Women’s Alliance of Norfolk County, under 
the direction of Mrs. Chandler W. Smith 
of Wollaston, National Director of Norfolk 
County Branches. The subject of discussion 
will be ‘‘Practical Alliance Work,” and the 
speakers the presidents of several branches; 
namely, Mrs. Harriet T. Boyd, Dedham; 


Business: Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is rt Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


At Winchester, Mass., 29 ult., by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, James McDowell Patterson, of Chelsea, and Amy 
Evelyn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Abram ‘L. Collier, of 
Winchester. 


BOSTON woman of refinement, having lived 

abroad, especially in Germany, desires a position 
for the summer for European travel. References. A.B. cs 
care of Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


OR RENTAL.—House 40 x 30, piazzas 800 sq. feet » 
8 rooms furnished, fireplace, elevation 1,000 feet above. 
the sea, views 22 miles of Lake Winnepesaukee and 7 
mountain ranges, 6 milesfrom Wolfeboro. Address C. A. 
Reese, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


DEAL SUMMER COTTAGE at Ocean Point, 
Me. Nine rooms, furnished, large fireplace, unique 
arrangement, broad piazzas, fir balsam groves, shore lot. 
pias for season. Particulars, ‘“Cottage,’’25 Beacon Street, 
oston. 


l YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 


COUNTRY BOARD WANTED. 


Board wanted by an elderly lady at a farm near woods 
where she is the only boarder. Price moderate. Eastern 
Massachusetts preferred. Address O. E. T., Care of 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Mrs. Laura LaC. Tucker, Needham; Mrs. 
William R. Cole, Cohasset; Mrs. George D. 


Everett, Dover; Revs. Frederick Griffin, 
Braintree, and Roderick Stebbins, Milton. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.; On Friday 
evening, May 31, a reception planned by 
the Committee on Education was given by 
the Church of the Disciples to the teachers 
of the congregation. It was found that 
eighty or more teachers are associated with 
this church. The guests of honor were 
Dean Arnold of Simmons College, Rev. 
Edward Cummings of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, and Prof. Paul H. Hanus of 
Harvard University. ‘The addresses, all on 
educational lines, were greatly appreciated 
by the teachers, The speakers were happily 
introduced by Mr. Louis P. Nash. Mr. 
Ames told of the work of Mary Hemenway. 
On Sunday, June 2, the closing exercises of 
the Disciples School were marked by “‘rec- 
ognition”” of Bible memory work and of 
the class work of the Senior and Advanced 
Departments. The books of recognition 
were copies of ‘‘Living Largely,” by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames; ‘‘Ten Times One,’ by 
Edward Everett Hale; and copies of the 
New Testament and Psalms. The inscrip- 
tions by Dr. Ames and Dr. Hale made the 
books very valuable to the young people. 
Mr. Charles D. Richardson, the president of 
the Disciples’ Guild, welcomed the seniors 
to Guild membership. ‘The welcome to the 
Lend-a-Hand was made by Miss Gertrude 
Fisher, the president. Mrs. John B. Car- 
penter welcomed the primary class to the 
Junior Department. Several young people 
had placed their names on the church book 
during the year. Mr. Ames made recogni- 
tion of this act, and spoke of the high ideals 
of character’ and service for which the 
church stands. ‘The school is steadily grow- 
ing. Its progressive course of study is 
meeting with increasing favor. A graded 
course in ethics has been included, as well 
as a course in social service. The church is 
supporting the school nobly, and it stands 
ready to meet the needs of a growing con- 
stituency. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: A union service of the Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian churches was held in 
the Unitarian church on Memorial Sunday. 
A large number of people attended, includ- 
ing the G. A. R. and its auxiliaries. The ser- 
vice was conducted by the pastors of the two 
churches, Mr, Skerrye delivering the ser- 
mon. His subject was the Flag and what 
it typifies, and, after speaking to the old 
soldiers of what it meant to them forty years 
ago, he urged each to take such a part in the 
more difficult battles of to-day that the flag 
of our nation may be recognized by all as 
the emblem of Justice, Truth, and Honor. 
Fresh interest is manifest throughout all the 
branches of this society. A series of vesper 
services is to be held during the coming sea- 
son, the ladies are arranging for a large fair, 
and in many other ways new life is apparent. 


WasHINGTon, D.C.—AIl Souls (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: 
The vacation period of this society will 
begin July 1, when the church will 
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be closed for services for two months. The 
Young People’s Religious Union will hold 
services every Sunday evening during the 


vacation inthe lecture-room, On last Tuesday 
‘evening the Women’s Alliance, aided by the 


various auxiliary societies of the church, gave 
a lawn féte at “The Oaks,’ Georgetown, 
the magnificent residence of Mr. H. F. 
Blount. The féte was visited by hundreds, 
and a fine time was enjoyed in spite of the 
cold weather. The receipts were unusually 
large and will go to advance the objects 
of the various societies. The Parish Union 
of the church is taking on new life under 
the presidency of Mr. C. E. Douty, and great 
things are expected of it during the coming 
year, ‘This society has charge of the parish 
library and furnishes social entertainments 
during the winter months. ‘The design is to 
encourage the young people of the church to 
join and to make the work of the society one 
for the advancement of the religious work 
among the young men and women. The 
society has already employed a stenographer 
to report the sermons of Mr. Pierce. Many 
of the people of the congregation have felt 
that the magnificent sermons of the pastor 
should be preserved. He always speaks 
without notes and is unable to reproduce a 
sermon after the inspiration of the hour 
‘and place has passed. Some of his sermons 
are so full of the spirit of helpfulness, and are 
such a call to religious duty, that it would 
be advantageous to have them where they 
might be read many times, and where, if 
occasion presented, they may be printed for 
general distribution. This work the Parish 
Union has taken in hand. From present 
‘indications this church will be well repre- 
sented at the Boston conference this fall. 
A number of the congregation have signified 
their intention of attending, and many more 
are going to try to arrange matters so as 
to be present. Mr. FE. B. Eynon, the super- 
intendent of our Sunday-school, attended 
the May meeting in Boston and returns en- 
thusiastic in his reports of the interest there 
shown in the advancement of liberal religious 
ideas. He is to make a special report to the 
‘board of trustees of the church at its next 
meeting. The Music Committee of the board 
of trustees is devising a plan whereby the 
music furnished by the choir shall be in 
harmony with the theme of the sermon each 
service, and that Unitarian sentiments only 
shall be sung. ‘The choir of the church is 
unsurpassed by any in the city, and is under 
the management of Mrs. H. Clay Browning, 
iwho has been the soprano singer of the choir 
for more than fourteen years in this church. 
The music has always been of the very best 
and highly appreciated as auxiliary to the 
services, the new move being designed merely 
for the purpose of harmonizing the whole 
along lines in accord with advanced thought. 
The work of the Sunday-school during the 
past year has been encouraging, and new 
ideas with a view to still more advantageous 
work and an increase of interest are under 
consideration. 


Personal. 


The eighty-fifth birthday of Henry Augus- 
tus Willard of Washington, D.C., was cele- 
brated on May 14. Mr. Willard has been 
identified with Washington during the 
greater part of its development. He has 
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been a friend of Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
‘homas H. Benton, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and many other great 
men who have taken an active part in 
the affairs of the nation. Congratulatory 
speeches were made by Simon Wolf and 
Louis Shoemaker, At their conclusion H. K. 
Willard, son of the host, responded on behalf 
of his father. Mr. Willard was born in 
Westminster, Vt., May 14, 1822, and is one 
of the many descendants from Major Simon 
Willard of Concord, Mass., well known in 
New England genealogy. He went to 
Washington in 1847, opened the City Hotel, 
changing its name to Willard’s Hotel. He 
was the first of the five Willard brothers to 
go to Washington. Mr. Willard was the 
largest individual subscriber to the building 
of All Souls’ Church, and but for his financial 
support the church would not, have been 


Educational 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 

irls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


he cage rele ee 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
nets ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. P FARR, Princifal. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
eenuuaone from ao Sunday-schools are used to give 
istance, temporary shelter or perman 
chelarcs, y Pp ent homes to needy 
Mada aver poms at ON Home. 
most all children are cared for in private families i 
Plose aacons bse ine penta office. 3 aoe 
pplications solicited from families within forty mil 
Roseanne sil) fake aren to board or free es Ghareer 
ditional donations and bequests are much 
meet increasing demands. bere ag 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Seey; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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built. He has held manyToffices of. trust, 
and his history is intimately associated with 
the business growth of Washington. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association ;— 


May 2. M.O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind.....-... $5.00 
4. Ralph S. Hosmer, Honolulu, Hawaii, 15.10 
4. Society in ‘Turners Falls............ 5.00 
4. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Wellesley... 500.00 
6. OF Stee Alliance Branch, Brooklyn, 
Pea 1,40 

6. National “Alliance. Branch, “First So- 
Clefy;) Buitalo N,V fas. <aeen sees ots 25.25 

6. “In memory of Mrs. Francis Kendall 
of Watertown,” from her nieces..... 500.00 
7. First Parish, Pt Pe pringe, sane ors e 100.00 
7. Miss A. C. Ellis, Jamaica Plain....... 2.00 

7. = gaa Society in ‘Wellesley, 
Hills.. é boa onnG 5.00 
8. Horace S ‘Sears, Boston.. eheta wae charate nla 250.00 
8. Rev, Adolph Rossbach, Belfast, Mes 5.00 
8. Society in Hyde Park......... 2,60 
8. South Unitarian Society, Worcester.. 36.34 
g. A. I. Cram, Burwell, Neb............+ 1.00 
1o. Society in Deerfield........... “ 4,00 
11. Second Society, Brooklyn, N 166.83 
1. Society in Ellsworth, Me....... 15.00 
11. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.... 10.00 

‘ x4. Church of the Messiah, New ‘York, 
= ey ' 150.CO 
144. H.C. Robinson, “New York. 10.00 
14. Mrs. R Currie, Cambridge... aerate 1.00 
14. Society in Elizabeth, N. ‘Rt OF con 5.00 
14. Miss Alice B. Cary, Lexington........ 100,00 
14. B. R, Banning, Berkeley, Cal......... 100.00 

14 National Alliance Branch, Eastport, 
€. Secececscesee Pere woes cere sean e 10.00 
4. Society, in Ayer... .......0.-- cere cone 3.00 
1s. Society in Carboadale, Pa... 30 5 2.00 
15. Miss Lilian Bowen, Boston... 1.00 
1s. Mrs. Chas. E. Thayer, Boston. b 300.00 
15. Mrs. ese Scott, Bar Harbor, Me... 100,00 
15. Miss Bertha Franklin, Bellingham.... 1 00 
16, Mrs. Geo. A. Alden, Wellesley....... 100.00 
16. Society in’ Canton ...::..sccececcec cesses 75 00 
17..A. F. Estabrook, Boston.............. 100.00 
18. George Wigglesworth, Boston. “ 1,000.00 
18. Robert Winsor, Boston.. eenretts 250.00 
18. Miss Sarah C. Paine, Boston.. y 50.00 
18. Miss Marianne Paine, Bostoness rece. 50-00 
18. Miss Lucy Lowell, Winchester, Eng., 25.00 

18, National Alliance Branch, ¢ hestnut 
Peas RAMS DUB HARS Son 15.00 

18. National Alliance. B ranch, South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston.......... 25.00 

18. National Alliance Branch, Sess pat 
Cambridge.. 50.00 
20. Society in McKeesport, Pa. “15 1.00 
20. First Parish, Milton.....+2++++..e-ee0e 115.00 
20. Society in Lexington so eeneceneeee Sap 3 pe 25.00 
20. Society in Brooklyn, Conn..... sees ees 10.00 

20. Rey. Minot J. Savage, ° ae eae name 
of Mrs. Hackley’’. 5,870.46 
20. Society in Danvers..... 50,00 
20. Society in Needham... 5.00 
zo. Society in Westwood.. 12,00 
21. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y... 25.00 
21. William F. Osgood, Cambridge.. 5.00 
21, National Alliance Branch, Melrose...» 25,00 
21. George T. Cruft, Boston............ 100,00 
21. Walter Hunnewell, Boston. 500,00 
21. Arthur T. Lyman, Boston............. 500.co 
2c. Society in Burlington, Vt.......... 206+ 2.00 
a1. Miss E. P. Hunt, Boston...........--+ 5.00 
ac. Society in Portland, Ore,.- 5.00 

21. Sunday-school, Society in: ‘Portland, 
Keesears. WE Koisatintan osvadee a cuintecsia ss 5.00 
22. “HH.” 25.00 
24. National “Alliance. Branch, “Dedham... 20.00 

25. Horace Davis and wife, San Francis- 
Se aA Mao rats caisin oe erk al oiniend 010 sn Sian 318 500.00 
28. Mrs. F. M. Lupton, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1.00 

28. Sunday- school, First Parish, Brook- 
EW Gun doe BOSOM OSS CRB adoe roube I. aeerstd 10.00 
29. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y.. ; 12.00 
31. Society in Marietta, Ohio.......+..+.0+ Seenat0.00 
$12,008.98 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND, 

Already acknowledged .. + $111,271.00 
Mayir. Friends in Salem. 50.00 
$11,321. 00 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Two State Federations of Churches. 


The Rhode Island Federation of Churches 
held its semi-annual meeting May 16, and 
the Massachusetts Federation met May 27 
in Boston. ‘The two maintain a joint field 
secretary. The experience of~ each is thus 
available for both. 

Experience and observation have now 
given tested types of local co-operation 
adapted to city, village, or country commu- 
nities. The foundation of all being knowl- 
edge of the entire population, the church 
census plays animportant part. The Federa- 


The Christian Register 


tion, the Sunday-school Association, ane the 
Bible Society have each their own method, 
An understanding has been arranged be- 
tween the three organizations in Massachusetts 
by which they may supplement each other, 
and the local Federations give the lacking 
element of permanence. Both Federations 
felt the time had come to authorize a State 
campaign for local co-operation with the 
watchword, “Some church responsible for 
every square mile!”’ 

The beginnings in the line of comity re- 
ported indicates a growing willingness on 
the part of denominations to consider read- 
justment in the interests of economy and 
unity. This is the negative service of Feder- 
ation, 
render a positive service, as an interdenomi- 
national bureau to study the religious needs 
of the Commonwealth, and thus stimulate 
the work of every denomination. ‘The 
Congregational Conference of Rhode Island 


It is also becoming prepared to | 


65) 
was so grateful for a service of this kind that 
it voted to ask the Home Missionary treas- 
ury to appropriate a sum to the Federation. 

In Massachusetts the secretary’s study 
of church conditions in the hundred smallest 
towns excited much interest, and publica- 
tion of the results was authorized. A com- 
mittee to investigate overlapping reforms and 
philanthropies was also appointed. 

The Rhode Island Federation now repre- 
sents seventeen denominations, and the Mas- 
sachusetts thirteen. Each State Council 
consists of forty to fifty members, The glow 
of confidence and enthusiasm in both States, 
is becoming apparent. 


Prof. A. Mertens of Magdeburg has re- 
viewed all the early literature and documents 
relating to the famous wild ox of Europe, the 
aurochs or urus, and shows that it was not 
identical, with the bison. 


DEPARTURE IN TON PRODUCTION. { Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 


perfection of a notable Grand Piano, 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). 


the Style X (next in size 
q It ‘is an instrument of rare and 


exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. J It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 815 Tremont St., 


Established 1823 


BOSTON 
Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


From an examination paper: ‘‘Charon 
crossed the river T'wigs’’— (Sticks) (Styx). 


From a librarian’s note-book: ‘‘Have 
you any of Browning’s novels besides his 
‘Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ ?”’ 


Kind Lady: 
you in the workhouse?” 
ma’am, they’re very cruel: 
wash ourselves,” 


‘‘And aren’t they good to 
Tramp: ‘Oh, no, 
they make us 


“Yes, miss,” said the youthful but ob- 
serving scholar, “the quick is them that 
gets out of the way of motor-cars, an’ the 
dead is them as doesn’t.” 


“Well, what is a skeleton?’ asked the 
teacher. ‘‘A skeleton,” said a small pupil, 
twisting her apron in her fingers, ‘‘is a man 
who has his insides outside and his outsides 


off.’ —Home Messenger. 


“Habiliments for Infants” is a sign in a 
clothing store in Boston. A visitor, seeing 
it, stopped in amazement. ‘‘What does 
that mean?” he asked his better- acquainted 
friend. ‘‘That?’ said the other. ‘Oh, 
that is Boston dialect for kids’ duds.?— 
Youth's Compamon. 


A Unitarian minister was recently invited 
to take part in the dedication of an Episco- 
pal church. . Being a little disconcerted by 
the comparison of his own simple raiment 
with that of the other clergy he remarked 
to his neighbor, ‘If I had only though* » 2 
would have worn my Genevan gown.’ “Oly 
don’t mention it,’’ was the reply, ‘ 
perfectly all right i in the garbage of a Sat 
man.’ 


In most institutions for savings it is 
customary to require the new depositor to 
sign an identification blank containing 
certain facts regarding his family. In a 
Boston bank recently a woman was some- 
what unwillingly complying with this re- 
quirement, “What is your husband’s 
name?” asked the clerk. ‘‘My husband’s 
naineisSolomon Wilson. What is your wife’s 
name?” snapped the fair depositor. 


A woman, evidently unacquainted with 
business methods, entered one df our Boston 
banks recently, and, approaching the pay- 
ing teller’s window, handed him a check 
with the words, “I want to get the money 
on this.’ “I don’t know you, madam,” 
said the clerk politely, after glancing at the 
signature. ‘‘How silly! I don’t know you, 
either, and I don’t want to,’’ was the em- 
phatic rejoinder. ‘This is good, but not too 
good to be true. 


The records in the War Department in 
Washington, says Harper's Weekly, are, as 
a rule, dry, but occasionally an entry is 
humorous. An officer of engineers, in 
charge of the construction of a road that 
was to be built through a swamp, was sur- 
prised when one of his young lieutenants 
whom he had ordered to take twenty men 
and enter the swamp, said that he econld 
not do it, the mud was over his men’s 
heads. The colonel insisted, and told him 


to make a requisition for anything necessary | 


for the safe passage. ‘The lieutenant made 
his requisition in writing and on the spot. 
It was as follows, “I want twenty men 
eighteen feet long to cross a swamp fifteen 
feet deep.” 


“you are: 
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Sterling Silver 


COFFEE . 
SETS 


SIL WASHINGTON SE 
CORNER-WEST'ST: 


New Engiand Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS, Jan. 1, Cacccescescesscevcccce $40,702,095.55 
REUTER Ci aS E RENEE pe apa 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


=} BEN]. a in ee President. 


D D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
EP. APPEL, Secreta 
WM TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ~* 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


URRUG 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxtora 
Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


‘CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


- Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. ’ 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed ‘facilities for practice-teaching, 
under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examinations for admission, JUNE 27 and 28 and SrEp- 
TEMBER 10 and 11. 5 

Certificates in = required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board may be accepted in place of examination. 

For catalogue giving _ information, address 

. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Elective courses for college graduates 
and téachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. En- 
trance examinations, JUNE 27-28, SEPT. 10-11. Address, 

ArrHuR C. Boypen, Principal. 


‘POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS 


Riewentaey and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. 
the sch = oat as pool, pao! for college, peice 
ific schoo! and _ business. cunts s in separat d- 
ing. Address Dr. D. EL ITE, ook Ride 


Rock Rid 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Maes. “i .s 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
vont or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
Springfield Visitor. For information, address 
sORRP ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


Individual 


Shop 
Earnest boys. Gym- 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


For catalogue and views 
Amen, Princip~al, Exeter, N.H. 


127th year opens Sept. r1th, 1907. 
address Harlan P. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL 4800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street. ‘ips, elo Scientific 


HURCH 
= CO REETS 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“ee 


